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"450 THE ANGELS’ GREETING, ETC.’ 


THE ANGELS’ GREETING. 


Come to the land of peace ! 
Come where the tempest hath no longer sway, 
The shadow passes from the soul away, 

The sounds of weeping cease. 


Fear hath no dwelling there ! 
Come to the mingling of repose and love, 
Breathed by the silent-spirit of the dove 
Through the celestial air. 


Come to the bright and blest, 
And ¢rown’d forever! Midst that shining 
band, 
Gather’d to heaven’s own wreath from every 


land, 
‘Thy spirit shall find rest. 


‘Thou hast been long alone : 
Come to thy mother! On the Sabbath shore, 
The heart that. rock’d thy childhood, back 
once more 
Shall take its wearied one. 


In silence wert thou left : 

Come to thy sisters! - Joyously again, 

All the home voices, blent in one sweet strain, 
Shall greet their long bereft. 


Over thine orphan head 
The storm _ swept, as o’er a willow’s 


bough : 
Come to thy father! It is finish’d now; 
Thy tears have all been shed. 


In thy divine abode, 
Change finds no pathway, memory no dark 
trace, 
And, oh! bright victory, death by love no 
place. 
Come, spirit ! to thy God. 


School and Home. 


DEAD, YET SPEAKING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- 
MAN.” 

_“T have been dying for years; now I shall begin to 
live.’? These were almost the last words of the Rev. 
James Drummond Burns, minister of the Presbyterian 
Church at Hampstead, who died of consumption abroad, 
in 1865, deeply beloved and lamented. 

DEAD, and alive again. Alive to us, 
Who through the long, long lapse of years 
still mark 
The after-glow thy sunset luminous 
Threw back upon our dark. 


Alive to God, and to his work divine, 
Though in what sphere we know not, nor 
need know : 
Content to follow those dear steps of thine, 
And where thou goest to go. 





The blessings of the happy and at rest, ' 
The sorrowful, and those whose sorrows 


cease, 
Blossom, like April daisies, on thy breast, 
Sleeping the sleep of peace ! 


But far beyond all sound of earthly strife, 
Or silent slumber ‘neath this long-green 
sod, 
Thou art passed, triumphant, into perfect life, 
The soul’s true life in God. 


Sunday Magazine. 


BIDE A WEE, AND DINNA FRET. 


Is the road very dreary? 
Patience yet ! 
Rest will be sweeter if thou art aweary, 
And after night cometh the morning cheery, 
Then bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


The clouds have silver lining, 
Don’t forget ; 
And though he’s hidden, still the sun is shining ; 
Courage ! instead of tears and vain repining, 
Just bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


With toil and cares unending 
Art beset ? 
Bethink thee, how the storms from heaven 
descending 
Snap the stiff oak, but spare the willow bend- 


ing, 
And bide a wee, and dinna fret. , 


Grief sharper sting doth borrow 
From regret ; 
But yesterday is gone, and shall its sorrow 
Unfit us for the present and the morrow? 
Nay; bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


An over-anxious brooding 
Doth beget 
A host of fears and fantasies deluding ; 
Then, brother, lest these torments be intruding, 
Just bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


Leisure Hour. S. E. G, 


GATHERED ROSES. 


ONLY a bee made prisoner, 
Caught in a gathered rose ! 

Was he not ’ware, a flower so fair 
For the first gatherer grows? 


Only a heart made prisoner, 
Going out free no more ! 
Was he not ’ware, a face so fair 
Must have been gathered before ? 
Spectator. F. W. B. 
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PRE-CHRISTIAN DISPENSARIES AND HOSPITALS. 


From The Westminster Review. 


PRE-CHRISTIAN DISPENSARIES AND 
HOSPITALS.* 


FEw movements of recent times have 
acquired more popularity than the “ Sat- 
urday” and “Sunday” Hospital Fund. 
The terrible fact of pain and suffering ap- 
peals to our common humanity, and awak- 
ens the deepest feelings of sympathy in 
the hearts of rich and poor alike: “ on 
ignara mali miseris succurrere disco.” 

The movement has also called forth 
some inquiry as to the origin of hospitals, 
and Jews and Christians both contend for 
the honor of having given the first hospi- 
tal to mankind. The impression that hos- 
pitals are a Christian innovation is much 
more widely spread than persons compe- 
tent to judge of its legitimacy might sup- 
pose. Canon Farrar, ina“ Life of Christ ” 
which has acquired some popularity, says, 
“ Amidst all the boasted civilization of an- 
tiquity there existed no hospitals, no pen- 
itentiaries, no asylums.” Professor Light- 
foot stated, at the opening of a hospital 
last year, that hospitals were “a creation 
of Christianity.” It may, therefore, be of 
some interest to trace the history of the 
rise of hospitals in the nations of antiquity ; 
and to show that they have not been con- 
fined to any one age or nation, and that 
they are the natural outcome of that ten- 
der compassion for suffering humanity 
which is characteristic of all civilizations 
and of every cultured religion. 

The hospital is simply the development 
of the dispensary, which is a necessary 
requirement of the medical officer appoint- 
ed and paid by the State for the relief of 
the sick poor. Some room is required by 
the medical officer in which to see his 
patients and dispense the drugs, and this 


* 1. Mélanges Egyptologiques: La Médecine des 
Anciens Egyptiens. Par F. Cuasas. Chalon-sur- 
Saone. 1862. 

2. Guvres d’ Hippocrate: Introduction. Par E. 
Littre. Paris. 1839. 

3. Travels of Fa-Hian from China to India. By 
S. Beat. London: Triibner & Co. 1869. 

4. Voyages des Pélerins Buddhistes. Par STAnts- 
LAS JULIEN. Paris. 1853. 

5. Histoire des Médecins Fuifs Anciens et Modernes. 
Par E. Carmory. Bruxelles. 1844. 

6. Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms in 
der zeit von August bis zum Ausgang der Antonine. 
Von L, FrigpLanpgrR. Leipzig. 1869, 
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room naturally developed into the hospi- 
tal ward, where the patients could be con- 
tinuously under his eye, and be more care- 
fully attended than in their own homes. 
It is therefore in the medical officer ap- 
pointed and paid by the State that we are 
to find the earliest germ and first idea of 
the vast network of hospitals which has 
spread over the civilized countries of the 
world. 

These medical officers were an institu- 
tion in Egypt from a remote antiquity, for 
in the eleventh century B.c. there was a 
college of physicians inthe receipt of 
public pay, and regulated by law as to the 
nature and extent of their practice. At 
Athens, in the fifth century B.c., there were 
physicians elected and paid by the citizens ; 
there were also dispensaries in which they 
received their patients, and we find men- 
tion made of one hospital. In the fourth 
century B.C. an edict was promulgated in 
India by King Asoka commanding the 
establishment of hospitals throughout his 
dominions ; and we have direct proof that 
these hospitals were flourishing in the fifth 
and in the seventh centuries A.D. There 
was probably a leper-house outside the 
walls of Jerusalem; and medical officers 
were attached in early times to the tem- 
ple, and in later times to the synagogues. 
Among the Romans under the empire, 
physicians were elected in every city in 
proportion to the number of inhabitants, 
and they received a salary from the public 
treasury. And the ancient Mexicans had 
hospitals in the principal cities “for the 
cure of the sick, and the permanent refuge 
of disabled soldiers.” Army surgeons are 
of very remote antiquity, for we read of 
them in Homer; and they won the admi- 
ration of Plato, because “ they were heroes 
as well as physicians;” but there is no 
notice of the military hospital before the 
reign of Hadrian. Hospitals exclusively 
for the treatment of the insane are of com- 
paratively modern growth, and are «first 
found among the Mohammedans; they 
afterwards spread among Christian coun- 
tries, the earliest being found in Spain, 
the country most influenced by Mohamme- 
dan thought.* 


* Desmaisons, Des Asiles d' Alitnts en Espagne, 
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It was around the temples that the early 
medical schools centred, for it was natural 
to regard the “divine art of healing” as a 
gift of the gods.* It is Brahma who writes 
the Ayur-Veda, the science of life; it is 
Esculapius who appears in human form at 
Epidaurus and extends his saving right 
hand over all the earth to heal the souls 
that are in error and the bodies that are 
diseased ; ¢ and Prometheus in the midst 
of his sufferings declares that he has gifted 
mankind with the true science df medi- 
cine.$ The priests were the first physi- 
cians; and on the walls of the temples of 
Egypt and of Greece were suspended the 
observations and the votive tablets of the 
cures they effected. These tablets are 
very curious, because they are a strange 
medley of rational medical treatment with 
the superstition of charms and incanta- 
tions; and they are most important, be- 
cause they not unfrequently enable us to 
trace the rise of scepticism in the charm 
and incantation, aad the struggle between 
the waning power of the priest and the 
increasing skill of the physician. 

The Babylonians and Assyrians alone, 
among the great nations of antiquity, had 
no physicians. The sick man was laid on 
a couch in the public square, and the 
passers-by were required to ask him the 
nature of his disease, so that if they or 
any of their acquaintance had been sim- 
ilarly afflicted, they might advise him as 
to the remedies he should adopt.§ This 
custom commended itself to Herodotus, 
who thought it almost as wise as their 
other custom of selling the girls of the 
village in marriage, so that the “fairer 
maidens portioned off the plainer.” As 
a consequence, incantations to drive out 
the evil spirit of disease were in much 
request, and the nature of their opera- 
tion may be gathered from the following 
tablet : — 

“ God shall stand by his bedside ; those 
seven evil spirits he shall root out and 


Paris, 1859. W. E. H. Lecky, Hist. of European 
Morals, ii. 85 sg. 

* Cicero, Tusc. Dis., iii. 1 Pliny, Nat. Hist., 
xxix. 1. 

+ Emp. Julian contr. Christ. 

t sch., Prometheus, 476 sg. 

§ Herod. i, 197, iii. 1292 Strabo, xvi. c. m 
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expel from his body; those seven shall 
never return to the sick man.” * 

(1.) Egypt claimed the invention of med- 
icine.t This claim is partially recognized 
in Homer, when Polydamna gives medicie 
nal herbs to Helen in Egypt, “a country 
producing an infinite number of drugs, and 
where the physician possesses knowledge 
above all other men; ” f and is fully en- 
dorsed by M. Chabas after a careful com- 
parison of the medical papyrus at Berlin 
with the best medical works of Greece and 
Rome.§ 

The extreme antiquity of medical sci- 
ence in Egypt may be inferred from the 
fact that the medical papyrus at Berlin, 
fourteenth century B.C., contains the copy 
of a treatise on inflammation (ouchet) which 
was found “written in ancient writing, 
rolled up in a coffer under the feet of an 
Anubis in the town of Sokhem (Letopolis), 
in the time of his sacred Majesty Thot the 
Righteous. After his death it was handed 
on to King Snat on account of its impor- 
tance. It was then restored to its place 
under the feet of the statue, and sealed up 
by the sacred scribe and wise chief of the 
physicians.” || 

Medical science attained so high a de- 
gree of perfection in Egypt, that there were 
specialists in the different branches of the 
art, and the physician was only allowed to 
practise in his own branch. There were 
oculists and dentists, those who treated 
mental disorders, and those who investi- 
gated obscure diseases —ol de trav dgaveiv 
vodowy,f] There are medical papyri which 
treat of these several diseases. In the 
Hermaic books a whole chapter is devoted 
to diseases of the eye, and mummies have 
been found in Thebes with their teeth 
stopped in gold.** Athothos, son and 
successor to Menes, the first king of 
Egypt, wrote a book on anatomy.t¢ The 

* H. F. Talbot, Assyrian Talismans and Exorcisms. 
Cf. St. Matthew, xii. 45. 

+ Pliny, Nat. Hist., vii. 56. 

¢ Od. iv. 229. 

§ Mélanges Egypft., La Médecine des Anciens 
Egyftiens. 

| Ibid. 

% Herod., ii. 84. See Sir G. Wilkinson’s valuable 
note; also Ancient Egyptians, iii. 388-397. 

** A skeleton was found at Quito with false teeth se- 
cured with gold wire. —Bollaert, Antiquities of N. 
Granada, p. 83. . 

tt Manetho, quoted in Brugsch, Histoire d’ Egyfte. 
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‘medical papyrus at Berlin contains a trea- 
tise on midwifery, and not less than one 
hundred and seventy prescriptions for the 
cure of diseases, of which the diagnosis is 
carefully recorded.* In these treatises 
diseases are regarded as enemies, not sim- 
ply to be cured, but to be attacked, de- 
stroyed, driven forth; ¢ a vestige, appar- 
ently, of the ancient superstition that 
diseases were devils which possessed the 
patient. 

To guard the people against quacks and 
the rash experiments of young doctors, the 
Egyptian physicians were required to fol- 
low the rules laid down in the medical 
treatises preserved in the principal temple 
of each city; the idea being that the old 
must be better than the new.f Aristotle, 
however, says that they were allowed to 
alter the orthodox treatment; yet if they 
did so, it was at their peril, as their own 
lives were forfeit for the life of the pa- 
tient. This rule, when followed, secured 
the physicians of Egypt from the accusa- 
tion which Pliny brings against the profes- 
sion in his day: “ It isat the expense of our 
perils that they learn, and they experimen- 
talize by putting us to death. The physi- 
cian is the only person allowed to kill 
with impunity, the blame being thrown on 
the sick man who is dead and gone.” || 

In Egypt, about the eleventh century 
B.C., there was a college of physicians,J 
who seem to have belonged to the sacer- 
dotal caste, as did also the embalmers who 
are styled “ physicians ” in Genesis. They 
were not confined to one sex; the sculp- 
tures confirm Exodus i. 15 that women 
practised medicine. 

The physicians were the paid officers of 
the State, and we may therefore conclude 
that they were required to treat the poor 
gratuitously ; ** and as they were not likely 
to attend the sick in their own houses, ex- 
cept in extreme cases, we may further 
assume that, as in the case of Athens, 


* Translated by Brugsch, Notice raisonné d’un 
Traité médical datant du XI1V me Siécle avant notre 
éve ; and Chabas, Mélanges Egyft., i. 

+t Chabas, i. 79. 

t Diod. Sic., i. 82. 

§ Pol., iii. x1. 

| Nat. Hist., xxix. 1. 

{7 Brugsch, Hist 2’ Egyfte, c. ix. 

** Sir G. Wilkinson in Herod., doc. cit. 
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there were official houses to which the sick 
poor repaired at fixed times, which corre- 
spond to our medical dispensaries. Al- 
though paid by the State, they were 
allowed to receive fees.* This care for 
the sick poor is a trait of character we 
might naturally expect from a people on 
whose sarcophagi we meet with inscrip- 
tions which tell how the deceased “ suc- 
cored the afflicted, gave bread to the 
hungry, drink to the thirsty, clothes to the 
naked, shelter to the outcast; that he 
opened his doors to the stranger, and was 
a father to the afflicted.” 

In the time of Herodotus “every place 
in Egypt was full of doctors,” whence 
Pliny concluded that no country was so 
unhealthy ; yet Herodotus says that few 
countries were so salubrious, which he 
attributes to the uniformity of the cli- , 
mate.f 

Although the older papyri show that the 
medical treatment of disease was rational, 
post-mortems even being made to discover 
the source of disease,t yet charms and 
incantations were by no means excluded; 
and dreams were granted to devout souls 
who had consulted physicians in vain, and 
the votive offerings of arms, ears, eyes, 
etc., which still adorn the ancient temples,§ 
show how readily the superstitious element 
found its place in Egypt, as it afterwards 
did in Greece and Rome,|| and as it does 
to this day in many European Christian 
countries. 

There is a curious inscription in the 
temple of the god Chonson at Thebes, 
which points to a struggle between reason 
and faith, between the skill of the physi- 
cian and the prayer of the priest. Ramses 
XII. summons before him the “scribe of 
the houses of life,” and orders him to 
select one who shall be “a man of an 
intelligent heart and skilful fingers,” that 
he may be sent to cure the young princess 
of Bouchten. She is the “little sister” 
of the royal wife, and bears the Semitic 
name Bentrash. The physician fails to 
cure the damsel, for she is possessed with 


* Diod., i. 82. 
+ Pliny, xix. 5. 
§ Wilkinson gives some of these ¢x votos in vol. iii, 


t+ Herod., ii. 84. 


P- 395- 
|| Friedlander, iv. 239. 
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an evil spirit. Then the god Chonson is 
sent from Thebes to Bouchten in a great 
barge, escorted by five smaller barges on 
the river, and by nobles, with the god’s 
chariot and horses, along the banks. 
When the god arrives, he communicates 
to the princess “his virtue of life,” and 
the evil spirit comes forth.* We, unfor- 
tunately, only possess the priests’ version 
of the story; but it points to a rivalry be- 
tween the rational science of the physi- 
cians and the superstitious faith of the 
priests. 

The fame of the medicine of Egypt 
spread to all lands. Cyrus the Persian 
hears of it, and sends to King Amasis of 
Egypt for an oculist.t Darius the Great 
had at his court “certain Egyptian physi- 
cians, whom he reckoned the best-skilled 
physicians in the world.” The Hebrew 
prophet Jeremiah says, “O virgin daugh- 
ter of Egypt, in vain shalt thou use many 
medicines; thou shalt not be cured.” § 
It lasted until the time of the Antonines, 
so that Galen, the ‘“wonder-worker,” 
thought it no small gain to have studied in 
the schools of Alexandria; || and it is pre- 
served to our own day, wrapped up like 
one of its own mummies, in the words 
chemistry, alchemy, which tell us that the 
cradle of medical science was in the land 
of the great god Chemmis, who had given 
to Egypt its ancient name, Chemi.. . 

(2.) A story told by Herodotus of the 
er physicians at the court of Darius 
will serve to carry us from the school of 
Egypt to the schools of Greece. One 
day,** when mounting his horse, Darius 
sprained his foot. The Egyptian physi- 
cians thought it was a dislocation, and put 
the king to such pain by the violence of 
their treatment, that for seven days and 
seven nights his sleep went from him. 
On the eighth day some of the courtiers 
told him of a Greek prisoner among the 
slaves of Oroetes, named Democedes, who 
came from the famous medical school of 
Crotona. In such haste was Democedes 
summoned into the king’s presence, that 
he appeared “just as he was, clanking his 
fetters and wearing his rags.” He re- 
versed the treatment of the Egyptians, and 
cured the king. From that day no one 


* Brugsch, Hist. d’Egyfte., c. ix., Berlin, 1859. 

t+ Herod., iii. 1. 

t Herod., iii. 131, 132. 

; Jer. xlvi. 11. 

Friedlander, lib. ii., c. 4. 

_ ¥_Chabas, Papyrus Hierogl., p. 55. For some time 
in England there were two illeomened days in each 
month called ‘“‘ Egyptian days,” supposed to be pre- 
scribed by the — as unwholesome for bleeding 
(Dean Stanley’s Westminster Abbey, p. 53, n.). 

** Herod., iii. 131. 
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stood so high in the favor of Darius as 
Democedes. He also cured of a sore in 
the breast Atossa, daughter of Cyrus and 
wife to Darius, and she rewarded him by 
aiding him to make his escape to Greece ; 
whence he returned to Crotona, and mar- 
ried the daughter of his fellow-townsman, 
Milo the Wrestler, who had carried off the 
prize six times at the Olympic and seven 
times at the Pythian games (sixth century 
B.Cc.). Crotona was celebrated quite as 
much for her athletes as for her physi- 
cians; indeed, it was a proverb that the 
last among the wrestlers of Crotona were 
the first among the other Greeks.* This 
is a point of extreme interest; the same 
place that produced the best trainer of 
athletes would naturally. produce the best 
physician,¢ because the healthy condition 
of the man’s body was the aim of both; 
and as the trainer would soon learn not to 
trust in charms and incantations as prep- 
arations for the games, so would the phy- 
sician learn to distrust charms, and to 
strive after a rational system of medicine. 
The physicians of Crotona would have 
agreed with Plato that the art of the phy- 
sician was to cure the sickness and the 
wounds of men of good constitutions only, 
and to leave the weak and sickly to their 
fate; and applaud him when he quoted 
the tradition that Asclepius -had been 
struck by lightning because he so far for- 
got the sacred obligations of his art as to 
allow himself to be bribed to heal a rich 
man who was at the point of death. In- 
deed Plato complained of what he call 
“our present system of medicine ” as being 
calculated to “educate diseases,” and as 
opposed to the old practice of the guild 
of Asclepius. He lays the blame at the 
door of Herodicus, a trainer who had a 
sickly constitution: “He, by a happy 
combination of training and doctoring, 
found out the way of torturing, first and 
principally himself, and secondly the rest 
of the world, by the invention of a linger- 
ing death.” { Plato might laugh at Herod- 
icus, nevertheless he was the master of 
Hippocrates, the “Father of Medicine” 
— fifth century B.c. 

All medical science before the time of 
Hippocrates was, says Pliny, “lost in the 
densest night ; he was the first to compile 
a code of medical precepts,” § derived 


* Strabo, vi. 1, 13. 

t Aristotle,.in Grote’s History of Greece, iii. 342- 
344, = Cuvres d’ Hippocrate, tntrod. pp. 22, 
23, Littré. 

t Rep., iii. 406, ed. Jowett. Cf. the Jewish saying, 
** Death is better than a continual sickness.”” (Ecclus. 
XXX. Fs ‘ 

§ Nat. Hist., xxix. 2, xxvi. 6. 
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y from the traditions of the family of 
the Asclepiade to which he belonged,* 
and partly from the study of the votive 
tablets in the great temple at Cos.t Dion 
Cassius says that Democedes of Crotona 
and Hippocrates of Cos were the two most 
distinguished physicians of antiquity.t Ga- 
len tells us that the Asclepiade founded 
the three great medical schools of Rhodes, 
Cnidos, and Cos. These were Doric set- 
tlements,§ and we find that their influence 
survived as late as the fifth century B.c. 
by the use of the Doric dialect both in 
medical conversation and prescriptions , || 
and also in the prose oracles given at 
Delphi, which were so largely consulted 
by the sick. 

At Athens, in the time of Plato, we find 
that some of the physicians were elected 
by the people and paid from the public 
treasury. Socrates, for instance, speaks 
of one “desiring to obtain a medical ap- 

intment from the government” (/atpuxov 
pyov),** and there was a technical term 
applied especially to physicians who prac- 
tised with a public salary, dyoovedewv.tt 
These State physicians, after they had 
been elected in the Ecclesia or other as- 
sembly,t{ appear to have appointed slave 
doctors under them to attend on the poor, 
while they attended on the rich, and either 
by their own or the eloquence of some 
friendly rhetorician §§ per suaded the pa- 
tient to drink the medicine or to submit to 
the knife and the hot iron. Indeed this 
system of Jersuasion as a part of the med- 
ical art became at last ridiculous: “ Fool- 
ish fellow! you are not healing the sick 
man, you are educating him; and he does 
not want to be made a doctor, but to get 
well;” ||| and in the next generation it 
was completely exploded; foras Aristotle 
says, the duty of a physician is simply to 
prescribe.7 

Very different is the offhand manner in 
which the slave doctors treated their pa- 
tients; they waste no words with them, 
but run about from one patient to another, 
and dose them as they think proper; or 
they “ wait for them 2% their dispensaries,” 


* Littré, Zuvres d’ Hi oe Introd. 
+ Strabo, xiv. ii. 19. . Vili. vi. 15. 
t Dion Cassius, xxxviii. 18. 
§ C. Miiller, The Dorians, i. 114. The Rhodians 
spoke Doric in the time of Tiberius. (Sueton., Tib., 


6. 
. ; “ Medicos dorice loquentes.”? — Meineke, Frag. 
Com. Grec., ii. 249. ad e 
4 C. Miiller, On the Doric Dialect, ii. 439. 
** Xen., Mem. iv. ii. 
tt Liddell and Scott, 
+i Gorg., 456. 
Ibid. 


ill Laws., 857. 
TT Pol., iv. a 
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év r. larpeiou.* This passage clearly shows 
that there were at Athens, in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., dispensaries to which the sick 
poor repaired to be treated for their dis- 
eases; not indeed by the most skilful 
physicians, but by physicians paid by the 
State to look after their ailments. These 
dispensaries varied in number according 
to the prevalence of disease: ‘“ Where 
diseases increase in a State, then /arpeia 
are always being opened.” ¢ 

The temples of Asclepius were, how- 
ever, the schools in which the students 
who had taken the noble Hippocratic oath 
studied, partly from the votive tablets, and 
partly from the treatment of the patients 
who resorted thither. That patients did 
resort to the temples is evident from an 
amusing scene described by the slave who 
attended Plutus when he went to the tem- 
ple to be cured of his blindness. When 
night came on, all were commanded to 
keep silence, and not to move should they 
hear the god passing before the altars. 
The slave peeps through a hole in his 
threadbare cloak, and sees the priest 
“consecrate into a sack” the offerings of 
cakes and dried figs made by the sick.f 
Afterwards there followed the mixing of 
the drugs with the pestle and mortar, and 
the anointing the eyes with the ointment. 
The patients were of both sexes, for it 
was an old woman whose savory posset 
excited the cupidity of the slave Cario.§ 

There is one, though we regret to say 
only one, hospital (7a:évov) mentioned ig 
Greek literature, and that only by one 
author, the comic poet Crates, middle of 
fifth century B.c. It was situated prob- 
ably in the Pirazeus — ént rig badacone. 

The State physicians did not receive 
private fees, but their State emoluments 
may be guessed by the pay of Democe- 
des before he was carried prisoner to the 
kingdom of Darius. He fled from his 
father, who was a celebrated physician of 
his day at Crotona, and came to A¢gina, 
where his skill caused the State to hire 
him at £243, I5s. a year; in the next 
year the Athenians engaged him at £406, 
15s; in the next, Polycrates obtained him 
for £487, 10s. The first payment made 
to him by Darius was a pair of golden fet- 
ters, to remind him, perhaps, that although 


* Laws., 720. 


t Rep., 405. 

$ Cf. Hist. of Bel and the Dragon, c. i. 

§ Aristophanes, Plutus. 

| Meineke, Comic. Grac. Frag. Onp ii. ‘* Hujus 
noscomei publica fortasse auctoritate constituti, nullus 
przterea scriptor memoriam servavit ” (vol. ii., p. 239). 

@ Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, i. 160, Lon- 
don, 1823, 
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he would now be laden with honors and 
wealth, yet he was to remain a prisoner, 
exiled from his native land. 

(3-) Hitherto we have met only with 
State physicians and dispensaries, and but 
one hospital; it is to India we must 
turn to see a system of hospitals spread- 
ing over the country. 

When Brahma took compassion on the 
weakness and suffering of mankind, and 
wrote for them the commentary on the 
Vedas, he devoted one treatise to the sci- 
ence of medicine. Hence it was that the 
ancient Hindus ascribed to the medical 
art a divine origin, and that the Brahmans 
were the first physicians. Fragments only 
of this Ayur-Veda remain, but they are 
sufficient to show an advanced knowledge 
of the art, in that they treat both of sur- 
gery and the practice of medicine.* 

Soon after the conquests of Alexander 
the Great, Megasthenes the Greek was 
sent on an embassage to the court of San- 
drocothes, where he resided for some 
years. Among his notes, preserved by 
Strabo, we find that “next in honor to 
the Sramans were the physicians, for they 
apply philosophy to the study of the nature 
of man;... they cure diseases by diet 
rather than by medicinal remedies.” t 
The grandson of Sandrocothes was the 
celebrated King Asoka, 325-282 B.c., one 
of the greatest monarchs who ever graced 
a throne. He embraced the religion of 
Buddha, and almost immediately after- 
wards promulgated a series of edicts, some 
score of which still exist inscribed on pil- 
lars and graven in the living rock. Among 
these there occurs the following, as trans- 
lated by Mr. Prinsep : “ Everywhere within 
the province of Piyadasi (Asoka), the be- 
loved of heaven, as well as in the parts 
occupied by the faithful, . . . and more- 
over within the dominion of Antiochus 
the Greek [the Bactrian kingdom], ... 
everywhere the heaven-beloved Piyadasi’s 
double system of medical .aid is estab- 
lished — both medical aid for men and 
medical aid for animals —together with 
medicaments of all sorts which are suit- 
able; . . . and where they are not, the 
are to be prepared, and to be planted, 
both root-drugs and herbs.” { There is 
also a legend that Asoka, seeing how peo- 
ple often died from diseases and sores 
which were at first simple and easily 
cured, established public dispensaries at 
the four gates of Patna.§ In the year 


* T. A. Wise, Review of the History of Medicine, 
vol. i., London, 1867. 

+ India, xv. 1. 36. + Edict. II. 

§ Spiers, Ancient India, p. 319. 


400 A.D., seven hundred years after Aso- 
ka’s edict, the Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hian, 
visited India, and casually mentions in his 
“ Travels ” that he found hospitals in com- 
plete working order at Asoka’s own city 
of Patna: “ The nobles and landowners of 
this country have founded hospitals in the 
city, to which the poor of all countries, the 
destitute, the cripples, the diseased, may 
repair for shelter. They receive every 
kind of requisite help gratuitously. Phy- 
sicians inspect their diseases, and accord- 
ing to their cases order them food and 
drink, decoctions and medicines, every- 
thing, in fact, which may contribute to 
their ease. When cured, they depart at 
their own convenience.” * 

Two hundred and fifty years later (648 
A.D.), another Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen- 
Thsang, visited India, and mentions hos- 
pitals at several places. At the Port of 
the Ganges “les rois qui aiment & faire le 
bien, y ont établi une maison de bienfai- 
Sance, qui est pourvue de mets recherchés 
et de médicaments de tout genre, pour don- 
ner l’aum6ne aux veufs et aux veuves, et 
secourir les orphelins.” Elsewhere he 
says: “ Les grands personnages des cing 
Indes . . . ont établi des maisons de bien- 
faisance, ou l’on distribue des boissons, 
des vivres, et des médicaments pour se- 
courir les pauvres et les malades.” “Il y 
avait jadis dans ce royaume une multitude 
de maisons de bienfaisance, oi |’on secou- 
rait les malheureux.” + These houses 
were hospices as well as hospitals at the 
time of Hiouen-Thsang’s visit. 

At the commencement of the present 
century there still flourished at Surat a 
hospital set apart for the treatment of ani- 
mals. It covered twenty-five acres, and 
was divided into courts and wards for the 
accommodation of the dumb patients. 
When an animal broke a limb, or was 
otherwise disabled, the owner brought it 
to the hospital, where it was received with- 
out regard to the caste or the nation of its 
master, and was treated with the greatest 
care; and, if need be, found a peaceful 
asylum for the infirmities of old age.t “If 
proper inquiry were directed to this build- 
ing,” says Mr. Prinsep, “I dare say it 
would be discovered to be a living exam- 
ple — the only one that has braved twenty 
centuries — of the humane acts of Asoka, 


* Fa-Hian’s Travels from China to India, Beal’s 
transl., p. 107. 

+t Mémoires sur les Contrées Occidentales, par 
Hiouen-{hsang, in A.D. 648, translated by Stanislas 
Julien, ii. 231, 190; iii. 174, 215. Paris, 1857. 

+ Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer. Surat is a very 
ancient town, for it is mentioned in the Ramayana. 





Scavoneur, Voyages, ii. 489. 
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recorded at no great distance on a rock 
in Guzrat.” 

Further investigation will doubtless 
bring to light many other instances of this 
wise and compassionate edict of Asoka 
having been put in force over the whole 
country; for, quite recently, Major Kittoe 
(1852) found, in the course of his excava- 
tions at Sarnath, “a large quadrangle or 
hospital, with pestles and mortars, etc.” * 

The great interest of these hospitals 
lies not only in the large-hearted tolera- 
tion which opened them “ to the poor of 
all countries,” and in the liberality which 
supplied “help to all gratuitously,” first 
fruits of that noble-minded charity which 
knows no distinction of race or creed in 
the presence of suffering humanity, and 
which found so tender an illustration in 
Christ’s story of the good Samaritan, but 
also in the fact that these hospitals are an 
evolution such as we might naturally ex- 
pect from the teaching of tle religion of 
Buddha, which Asoka had adopted. The 
central point round which all the ethics of 
Buddhism revolve —the doctrine which 
imparts to it so great a vitality and 
strength —is the law of self-sacrifice car- 
ried to the point of complete devotion, so 
that a man should lay down his life for his 
fellow-men, and in certain extreme cases 
for the lower animals. Moreover, the 
problem of existence which Buddha en- 
deavored to solve is the way by which 
mankind may be saved from disease, de- 
cay, and death. The life of the founder 
was in itself the highest ideal’of his relig- 
ion, for Buddha was manifested in the 
form of man because his exceeding love 
moved him with compassion for the sons 
of men;f and he left the home of his 
reputed father to live among the poor and 
wretched, in order that he might brin 
back those who have wandered from the 
right way, that he might enlighten those 
who are living in darkness and gloomy 
error, and that he might remove from the 
world all sources of pain and suffering and 
sorrow.{ 

(4.) On passing from the East to the 
extreme West, we find that the ancient 
Mexicans had hospitals in the principal 
cities, “‘ for the cure of the sick, and for the 
permanent refuge of disabled soldiers.” 
Surgeons were placed over them, who were 
“so far better than those in Europe,” says 
the old chronicler Torquemada, “ that they 


* Cunningham’s Archl. Survey of India, i. 125. 
+ Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, by Rev. S. Beal, 


. 15. 
. t Demande History of Buddha, Beal, p. 143. 
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did not protract the cure in order to in- 
crease the pay.” * 

This care for the sick and disabled 
might naturally be expected from a people 
who were accustomed to hear the form of 
absolution which followed on the confes- 
sion of their sins close with the words: 
“Clothe the naked, feed the hungry, what- 
ever privations it may cost thee; for re- 
member their flesh is like thine, and they 
are men like thee ;” ¢ and who worshipped 
God as “the merciful and long-suffering, 
the enjoiner of charity.” ¢ 

(5.) The history of medicine may be 
traced with tolerable clearness in the He- 
brew nation, ; 

So long as diseases were regarded as 
put upon and taken off men by Jehovah — 
as, for instance, in the passage, “I will put 
none of these diseases upon thee that I 
put upon the Egyptians, for I am Jehovah 
that healeth thee,” § — the priests, as his 
representatives, were the physicians to 
afflict and to cure. The fame of King 
Solomon as a physician still holds its place 
in the traditions of the East, and the Tal- 
mud assigns to him a “ volume of cures.” 
After his time, when the priestly power 
declined before the majesty of the pro- 
phetic, the influence which medical skill 
gives among a rude people was eagerly 
grasped by the prophets, and medicine 
was taught in their “schools.” Their 
sacred scriptures record that the prophets 
struck men with two of the most terrible 
diseases of the nation, leprosy and blind- 
ness, and that they cured the sick, and. 
even raised the dead to life. Ata proph- 
et’s word a king’s hand is withered as he 
stands before the altar surrounded by his 
court; at the same word the hand is re- 
stored to its former strength. The decline 
of the healing power among the priests is 
probably marked by the chronicler’s la- 
ment that King Asa, in his disease, 
“sought not to Jehovah, but to the physi- 
cians.” 

On the return of the exiles from Baby- 
lon, the medical art passed into the hands 
of the new power in the State — the 
scribes. They raised the dignity of the 
physician to a high pinnacle, and the 
knowledge of medicine became an essen- 
tial qualification for membership in the 
Great Sanhedrim: “Honor a physician 
with the honor due unto him for the use 


* ser ma History of Conquest of Mexico, i. 40. 
1d. 


+ Kingsborough, Antiquities of Mexico, ix. 179. 
Exod. xv. 26. Carmoly translates, “‘ L’ Eternal 
est le Médecin du peuple.” (Histoire des Médecins 
Fuifs, Bruxelles. 1844) 








which ye may have of him; for the Lord 
hath created him. ... He shall receive 
honor of the king.” * The art reached its 
fullest development among the Essenes, 
a Jewish sect who lived an ascetic life, 
ruled by love to God and man. They 
studied the sacred books for the service of 
God, and medicine for the service of 
man. 

The surgeon and the physician are 
treated as distinct functionaries in the 
Mishna.f We read of surgery in the 
Book of the Prophet Ezekiel, and curi- 
ously enough in connection with Egypt: 
“]T have broken the arm of Pharaoh king 
of Egypt; it shall not be bound up to be 
healed, to put a roller to bind it.” {  Reoll- 
ers to bind are used to this day. The 
apothecary’s trade is frequently men- 
tioned; for instance, “The Lord, hath 
created medicines out of the earth;... 
with such doth he heai men and taketh 
away their pains; of such doth the apoth- 
ecary make a confection.”§ Josephus 
mentions female physicians. || 

Physicians had from early times been a 
necessity to the nation. Manetho’s ac- 
count of the Hebrew slaves in Egypt is 
that they were driven away by the king 
because they defiled the land with their 
leprosy. This disease became so identi- 
fied with the nation, not only in their 
neighbors’ eyes but in their own, that to 
the question asked in the Talmud, “ What 
is the name of the Messias?” the answer 
is, “ The Leper.” This singular identi- 
fication of the Messiah with the char- 
acteristic disease of the people obtained a 
place among the Christian legends of the 
Middle Ages. When, for instance, St. 
Francis d’Asissi dismounts from his horse 
to succor a leper, he finds in the leper the 
Christ.** This strange idea was probabl 
founded on the Vulgate rendering of Isaiah 
liii. 4, “Vos putavimus eum quasi lepro- 
sum.” The ceremonial observances which 
required the lepers to “show themselves to 
the priest,” assume a knowledge of medi- 
cine in some officials connected with the 
priestly order. Accordingly we find that 
physicians were in later times attached not 
only to the temple but also to the syna- 
gogues. They were elected, as were the 
Greek State physicians, by the voice of the 


* Ecclus. xxxviii. 1. 

+ R. J. Wunderbar, Biblisch-Talmudische Medi- 
cin, Leipzig, 1865. ; 

Exod. xxx. 21. Nothing can exceed the skill with 

which the limbs of the Egyptian mummies are bound. 

§ Ecclus. xxxviii. 4, 7, 8. 

Wi Vita, 37, 7 darpivn, ed. Haverc. 

@ Pearson, Creed, iv. 266 n. 

** Stephen’s Eccl. Biog., p. 64. 
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people, to whom they were responsible.* 
The physicians in all times, whether 
priests, prophets, or scribes, received 
fees ¢ —in early times, “bread and cakes 
and honey” from the poor, camel-loads of 
stuffs, with gold and silver from the rich; 
in later times, “such things as were com- 
manded.” 

The contagious nature of leprosy re- 

uired that the wretched patients should 

well apart from the abodes of men; so 
we read of them herded together in mis- 
erable groups prowling about the outer 
gates of cities, or wandering over the 
country, always raising their weird cry, 
“Unclean, unclean!” and standing afar 
off when they saw their fellow-men ap- 
proaching. Itis possible that houses may 
have been erected for their accommoda- 
tion outside the city walls of some of the 
larger towns. Of one such house we read, 
but as in the case of ancient Greece, of 
one only, the “ several house” into which 
King Urziah retired when the “leprosy 
mounted into his forehead,” and the priests 
with indecent haste thrust out from the 
sacred precincts of the temple the sorrow- 
stricken leper who himself “hasted to go 
out.” Ewald, Gesenius, and other great 
scholars, see in this “ several house,” or 
“house of separation,” or “free house,” 
a hospital corresponding to the leper hos- 
pitals of later times. It may have been in 
this house of separation that some leper 
wrote the: touching “prayer of grievous 
complaint,” in which he cries aloud to 
Jehovah: “I am counted with them that 
go down into the pit, free among the dead. 
Lover and friend hast thou put from me, 
thou hast made me an abomination unto 
them. I am shut up, I cannot come 
forth.” ¢ 

Care for the sick, a characteristic of the 
Jews to this day, is what we might look 
for in the mation whose sacred writings 
inculcate as the highest religion love to 
God and love to man; and whose greatest 
rabbis taught, “ Be not slow to visit the 
sick, for that shall make thee to be be- 
loved,” § and raised the kindly act towards 
the sick man to the dignity of a deed done 
to God, for “the glory of God hovers over 
the couch of the sick.” || 


* Rev. A. L. Green’s letter to “‘ Jewish World,’ Oo» 
tober 1875. - 

+ In Exod. xxi. 9, the LXX. reads larpeia. May 
not this word which, as we have already seen, occurs 
in Plato, have reference to dispensaries, similar to 
those with which the Seventy were familiar in Alex- 
andria? 

cclus. vii. 3 
i Talmud. ° 
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(6.) The elder Pliny tells us that for 
six hundred years the Romans had shown 
a repugnance to the art of medicine, and 
he boasts that medicine is the only one of 
the arts of Greece which Romans refuse 
to cultivate. It was on this account, he 


says, that the temple of Aésculapius was. 


built, in the first instance, outside the city 
walls, and was afterwards removed to an 
island in the Tiber. Plutarch revenges 
himself by saying that the temple was 
built in imitation of the famous temple at 
Epidaurus, which was situated at a dis- 
tance of five miles from the city for the 
sake of the fresh air and change of scene. 
Pliny is probably correct in stating that 
in the earlier days of the republic physi- 
cians were unknown, and that for some 
time afterwards they were confined to for- 
eigners, chiefly Greeks and Egyptians,* 
and to slaves. The first physician who 
came from Greece to Rome, in 219 B.C., 
had a surgery (¢aberna) provided for him 
at the public cost, at the Acilian cross- 
way; the Romans called him vzu/nera- 
rius, the wound-curer ; but he hacked and 
cauterized his patients so mercilessly, that 
his name was changed to carnifex, the 
executioner.t Cato hated the Greek 
physicians because they spoke of the Ro- 
mans as “barbarians” and “clodhop- 
pers ;” and he became possessed with the 
idea that they meant to poison the Romans 
wholesale with their drugs. The use of 
Latin by physicians in our day in their 
prescriptions may be a survival of the idea 
which is by no means confined to Pliny’s 
time, that “ people lose confidence in that 
which is intelligible to them;” for, as he 
says, even the few Romans who studied 
medicine thought it necessary to write 
their prescriptions in Greek, for “if they 
should attempt to treat of the disease in 
any other language, they will certainly lose 
all credit, even with the ignorant who do 
not know a word of Greek.” Slaves skilled 
in medicine were attached to all the great 
houses, and Justinian allows the maximum 
rice of sixty gold pieces to be paid for 
both male and female.f 
Pliny accuses the physicians of extreme 
avarice. Indeed, their gains were so 
large that skilled artisans — bootmakers, 
carpenters, tanners, and even gravediggers 
— became doctors, and unsuccessful doc- 
tors sank back into the humbler trades. 


* Nat. Hist., xxix. The oculists, whose names we 
find on their seals, were most of them of Greek origin. 
(Teuffel, Hist. Rom. Lit., i. 45.) 

t Nat. Hist., xxix. 6. 


+ Code, vii. 7, 1, 5- 
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Nuper erat medicus, nunc est vespilio Diaulus, 
Quod vespillo facit, fecerat et medicus.* 


Their charlatanism, bad manners, and 
ignorance were so great, that Galen says 
the greater part of them could read onl 
with difficulty, and he counsels his col- 
leagues to be on their guard lest they 
should make grammatical blunders when 
conversing with their patients; and he 
moreover complains that at the bedside of 
the patient the rival doctors so far forget 
themselves that they abuse each other, 
pet out their tongues, and even come to 

lows.t Pliny laments that there is no 
law to punish their ignorance, and he 
chuckles over the well-known epitaph, 
“Turba medicorum perii.” Under those 
circumstances, one is not surprised to find 
ex votos of arms and legs, ears and eyes, 
and tablets commemorative of successful 
dreams, adorning the temples both at 
Rome and in the provinces. One tablet 
reminds us of the story of the cure of the 
young Egyptian princess by the god after 
the failure of the physicians; it is the tab- 
let of a blind slave at Rome to Minerva 
Medica, the “ good goddess,” for the res- 
toration of sight: “After he had been 
cope up by the physicians, he was cured 

y the grace of our lady and the use of 
her medicines.” { It was this supersti- 
tious element which caused the miraculous 
cures of the Emperor Vespasian at Alex- 
andria to be attested by many among the 
great multitude who beheld them, even 
after the Flavian line had become extinct, 
and nothing was to be gained by false- 
hood.§ 

Physicians and surgeons followed each 
their own functions; and we read of spe- 
cialists, oculists, dentists, aurists (auricu- 
larit), etc.; there were court physicians, 
among whom we read of one who was 
above the others (supra medicos); and 
women (medice) were employed for dis- 
eases of women and children. 

In the time of the Antonines we read 
of a “chief of the physicians,” dpyiarpoc.|f 
Archiatri populares were provided for 
every city according to its size; they 
formed a college of physicians, and seem 
to have held a sort of examination of 
persons qualified to practise. They were 
elected by a vote of the citizens, and re- 
ceived a salary from the public treasury. 
They were required to treat all the sick 


* Martial. 
t Com. in Hipp. iv. 9, quoted by Friedlander. 
t Friedlander, iv. 235-241. 
§ Tacitus, Hist., iv. 81. 
_ IA title which St. Jerome applies to Christ, Hom, 


in St. Luc., xiii. 
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who came to them free of charge, but they 
were appointed primarily for the sake of 
the poor.* 

It is, however, at Epidaurus that we find 
a house which was one of the noblest ex- 
pressions of the tender feeling and gentle 
sympathy with suffering humanity which 
in the second and third centuries of our 
era were becoming such marked character- 
istics of the cultivated Roman gentleman. 
Many cultured Romans took the same 
tour as that described by Livy: A®milius 
Paulis went to Athens, “filled with the 
decayed relics of ancient grandeur;” 
thence to Corinth, with its beautiful views 
and busy modern life; and thence to Epi- 
daurus, famous for its temple of Aéscula- 
pius, “then rich in offerings, which the 
wealthy had dedicated to the deity in 
acknowledgment of the remedies which 
had restored them to health, but zow,” he 
adds sorrowfully, “filled only with their 
traces, showing whence they have been 
torn away.” ¢ As the tourist of the’ time 
of the Antonines approached the walls 
which surrounded the temple, the sacred 
grove, and the massive buildings (whose 
ruined mounds to this day attest their 
former magnificence $), he would see a 
house built Cetave the entrance to the gate 
to shelter the aged, and the delicate wom- 
en, who were forbidden to tarry within, 
lest the sacred precincts should be defiled 
by those who were entering and by those 
who were leaving life. That house had 
been erected by the emperor Antoninus, 
who won from the Roman _ senate and 
people that most touching of all the titles 
of antiquity, the Pius.§ 

(7.) We read of military surgeons as 
early as the time of Homer. “In those 
days,” says Plato, “the sons of Asclepius 
were heroes as well as physicians; for 
when the arrow of Pandarus wounded 
Menelaus, they sucked the blood out of his 
wound, and sprinkled soothing remedies 
(Il. iv. 218): these remedies they thought 
to be enough to heal any man whose con- 
stitution was healthy and sound.” || The 
State physicians of Egypt were forbidden 
to take fees when attached to the army in 
time of war.f] Cyrus employed surgeons 


* Dumas, Des Secours Publics en usage chez les 
Anciens, p. 136, Paris, 1313. 

t Lib. lxv. 27, 28. 

+ The sacred character is preserved in its name of 
Hieron, the sanctuary ; and the village is called Koroni, 
evidently from Koronis, the mother of Asclepius 

§ Pausanias, ii. 27, Champagny, Les A ntonins, 
tom. ii., p. 183. 

ll Rep., iii. 406. 

7 Diod., i. 82, In the smaller temple at Aboo Sim- 


bel, in Nubia, a surgeon is seen dressing a wound in 
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to march with his army; so did the Spar- 
tans. Among the Romans, soldiers 
dressed each other’s wounds until the 
time of Augustus, when we first hear of 
military surgeons. The German wives and 
mothers “ did not fear to search for and to 
count the gashes” of the wounded heroes 
whom they had accompanied to the battle.* 

It is not, however, until the reign of 
Hadrian that we find the military hospital, 
which is called valetudinarium. It was 
under the control of the prefect of the 
camp, whose duty it was to see that the 
surgeons visited their patients.t These 
valetudinaria were always attached to the 
winter quarters, and those generals who 
visit the sick and wounded are applauded.{ 

We have already seen that the ancient 
Mexicans had hospitals for the care of 
the sick, and as a refuge for disabled sol- 
diers, institutions which may have fore- 
shadowed our Chelsea Hospital and Les 
Invalides at Paris. 

The most remarkable instance of a mil- 
itary hospital was one in Ireland. The 
palace of Emania was founded about 300 
B.C. by the princess Macha of the Golden 
Hair, and continued to be the chief royal 
residence of Ulster until 332 A.D., when 
it was destroyed. To this palace were at- 
tached two houses,—one the house in 
which the Red Branch Knights hung up 
their arms and trophies; the other, in 
which the sick were cared for and the 
wounded healed; this latter was called by 
the expressive name, Broin Bearg, the 
House of Sorrow.§ The institution of 
the house of sorrow spread through Ire- 
land under the influence of Christianity, 
and the ancient laws sanction the right of 
distress to provide for the sick “a physi- 
cian, food, proper bed-furniture, and a 
proper house.” || 

(8.) Such was the progress made b 
some of the great nations in the noble ef- 
fort to ameliorate the condition of the sick 
and suffering, when, towards the close of 
the fourth century after Christ, Christian- 
ity inspired the world with the enthusi- 
asm of humanity. A noble Roman lady, 
Fabiola, devoted her princely patrimony 
to build, in a salubrious quarter near the 
city, a house for the reception of the sick 
and the infirm who were found homeless 
and without shelter in the streets. This, 


the foot of a soldier. (Edwards, A Thousand Miles 
up the Nile, p. 438.) 

* Tacitus, Germ., 7. 

+ Fl. Vegetius, De Re Milit., ii. 10. 

+ Dumas, Des Secours Publics, iv. 1. 
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PRE-CHRISTIAN DISPENSARIES AND HOSPITALS. 


says St. Jerome, was the first voooxopeiov,* 
The fame of this institution spread 
throughout the Roman Empire, “from 
the Egyptians and the Parthians to the 
isles of Britain.” The work was carried 
on by St. Basil, who built outside the walls 
of Czsarea in Cappadocia, probably on 
the site of an earlier hospital,t the mas- 
sive pile of buildings which, says St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, “rose to view like a 
second city, the abode of charity, the 
treasury into which the rich poured of 
their wealth and the poor of their poverty. 
Here disease is investigated (p:Aocogetrar) 
and sympathy proved.” No building of 
antiquity seemed to him to equal this hos- 
pital, not even “ Thebes with its hundred 
gates, nor the walls of Babylon, nor the 
pyramids of Egypt, nor the Colossus of 
Rhodes, nor the tomb of Mausoleus.” 
‘“‘ My brother’s hospital,” he says, “is a 
tabernacle of witness to the world, like 
unto that of Moses.” ft 

St. John Chrysostom found at least one 
hospital already existing when he went to 
Constantinople, and he built many more 
on the plan of the Basileas. We may 
form some idea of the number of hospi- 
tals at Alexandria from a law of Hono- 
rius which mentions no less than six 
hundred nurses, parabolani,g who were 
placed at the disposal of the bishop for 
the nursing of the sick—‘“ad curanda 
debilium @gra corpora.” 

Noble ladies like Fabiola gave them- 
selves up to the work of nursing the sick. 
The empress Placilla visited the sick in 
their own homes and in the public hospi- 
tals, she stood at the bedside, she tasted 
the broth, handed the food, washed the 
cups, and performed other offices with 
her own hands, such as the meanest ser- 
vants ordinarily did.|| The aged bishop 
of Carthage, Deogratias, having sold the 
church plate to ransom the captive Chris- 
tians, lodged them in two large churches, 
and every hour by night and day he visited 
them, with the physicians, and went from 
bed to bed to know of what each stood most 
in need.{ In the great plague at Alexan- 
dria (A.D. 260-268) many of the brethren 
nursed the sick in the height of the dis- 
ease ; they saved many by their care, who 
rose from their beds to life, while they 
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themselves fell struck by the plague unto 
the death: “They saved others, themselves 
they could not save.” * This work of the 
Christians excited the emulation of the 
emperor Julian: “These impious Gal- 
ileans give themselves to this kind of hu- 
manity;” and although he thought their 
motive base, yet ¢ he orders Arsacius to 
“establish abundance of hospitals in every 
city, that our kindness may be enjoyed by 
strangers, not only of our own people but 
of those who are in need.” ¢ 

To the'great hospital at Caesarea there 
was attached a “ house of separation” for 
the lepers, of whose wretched condition 
St. Gregory of Nyssa gives such an ap- 
palling account. They wandered in troops 
over Cappadocia in search of food, and 
exposed to the inclemency of the seasons. 
They resembled corpses before death. 
Clothed in rags, supported by a staff 
fastened with a string, not to the hands, 
which had been eaten away by disease, but 
to the stumps of the’arms which were left, 
driven from the towns and the assemblies 
of men, tracked as hunters track wild 
beasts, they did not dare even to approach 
the wells and fountains on the roadside to 
quench their burning thirst. “ Basil it was 
who persuaded men not to scorn men, nor 
to dishonor Christ the Head of all by their 
inhumanity towards human beings.” § 

Most if not all of these early Christian 
institutions were AosPices as well as hos- 
pitals — the home of the stranger no less 
than the home of the sick. It is interest- 
ing to note the difficulty of finding a word 
to express these new buildings. St. Je- 
rome uses a Greek word, vocoxoyeiov, for 
the house built by the gentle lady who 
herself cared for the sick whom she re- 
ceived. St. Basil evidently felt a difficulty 
in finding a name for his institution. In 
one letter he speaks of it as the support 
of the poor, trwxorpugeiov,|| in another as 
a place of lodging, xaraywyiov,] open to 
strangers passing through the country, and 
to those who need (6epameiac) peculiar 
treatment by reason of the state of their 
health; while Sozomen falls back upon its 
— name, Basileas, “ that most famous 
odging for the poor founded by Basil, 
from whom it received the appellation 
which it still retains.” ** It was reserved 
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for later times to take one of the most 
sacred ideas of ancient days, hospitality, 
and inspiring it with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity to enshrine it for future ages in the 
home which is open to all who are suffer- 
ing from sickness and from pain : “ Go out 
into the streets and lanes of the city, and 
bring in hither the poor, and the maimed, 
and the halt, and the blind, ... that my 
house may be filled.” 

Thus we see that the glory of Christian- 
ity does not lie in having originated the 
idea of hospitals, but in having séized it, 
like the runners the torch in the ancient 

ames, and carried it forward with brighter 

ame and more intense enthusiasm. The 
fame of Fabiola and St. Basil has been 
immortalized by St. Jerome and the Greg- 
orys ; the edict of Asoka is graven with a 
pen of iron in the rock, a living witness to 
the noble thoughts of his kingly mind; 
the house of sorrow, which was built with- 
in the ancient va¢h that exists to this day, 
speaks of the tenderness of the printess 
Macha; but no trace remains of the names 
and titles of the men and women who built 
the solitary hospital on the seashore in the 
Pirzeus, who founded the house of separa- 
tion for the lepers in Judza, and the home 
for the disabled soldiers in Mexico; or of 
those, even more illustrious, who in ancient 
Egypt conceived the idea of the physician 
paid. by the State to tend the poor —an 
idea which contains the germ that has 
borne fruit in the vast network of hospi- 
tals which are rapidly spreading over the 
continents of Europe and America. Their 
names may be forgotten, but their deeds 
are immortal; they have joined 


that choir invisible, 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 


A Jewish legend, preserved in the Hag- 
a tells us that Abraham wore upon 

is breast a jewel “whose light raised 
those who were bowed down and healed 
the sick ;” and that when he died it was 
placed in heaven, where it shone among 
the stars. Countless as the stars of heaven 
and as the sand on the sea-shore are the 
men and women of all countries and of all 
creeds who have worn next their heart 
the patriarch’s jewel of light. 


[Published by arvangement with HARPER & BROTHERS.] 
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CHAPTER III. 
ON THE TERRACE AT BERNE. 


THERE is a stone basin full of water in 
an old city in Switzerland, over which a 
shady stream of foliage waves against the 
sun. The city arms are emblazoned upon 
the stone, and the flood of green overflows 
its margin. In the autumn the leaves 
glow, gleam, change into flame or ashes, 
tendrils hang illumined over the brimming 
fountain, which reflects the saffron and the 
crimson overhead. The townswomen 
come and fill their brazen pans and walk 
away leisurely, swinging their load and 
splashing the footway. The sloping street 
leads to a cathedral, of which the bells 
come at stated hours, suddenly breaking 
the habitual silence, and echoing from 
gable to gable. 

A young English lady passing by one 
autumn day went and stood for an instant 
by the fountain, leaning over its side. The 
naiads, in their Sunday bodices and well- 
starched linen, who were already there fill- 
ing their brazen cans, watched her with 
some interest, and looked curiously at the 
stranger’s bright, startled eyes, her soft 
grey felts and feathers, and her quick, all- 
pervading looks. They themselves were 
of the placid, broad-faced, broad-shoul- 
dered race of naiads who people Switzer- 
land, who haunt the fountains, who emerge 
from chalets and caves with sparkling cups 
in their hands, who invite you to admire 
their fresh watercourses through kaleido- 
scopes of various tints. 

There is a certain sameness, but an un- 
deniable charm, about Swiss maidens, 
especially on Sundays, when they put on 
their pretty silver ornaments, plait their 
shining tails of hair, while their fresh and 
blooming faces certainly do credit to their 
waters. Felicia had been standing inter- 
ested and absorbed for some minutes. 
She was watching the stream flow on; 
wondering whether life hard won in the 
Bernese valleys would not be more satis- 
5 tm, hae the whole than it seemed to her 
day by day, flowing, unheeded, in her own 
lonely and luxurious home. Presently she 
caught a whispered comment from one 
nymph to another, “She is not alone; 
here is the company coming from the Fal- 
con to find her.” Then Miss Marlow 





‘started, looked up, hastily turned away, 
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and began walking determinedly away 
along the street. She had come out to 
avoid her company — that was the truth. 
For a week she had been travelling with 
them and glad to be in their society; but 
that morning a letter had reached her 
from home which had strung her to some 
other key, and which made her want to be 
alone for a little to realize her own mind, 
to hear her own voice, and listen to that 
of an old friend speaking across five years. 
Was Baxter = when he thought that a 
letter was nothing? His letter certainly 
had a voice for Felicia. They had never 
had one word of: explanation before or 
since they parted. There had been no 

romise given on either side; and yet she 
had considered herself in some implied 
way bound to this absent person whom she 
had not seen twenty times before James 
Marlow died, and who had not come back 
to her, except once with a shy, cruel, stiff 
message. 

Felicia flitted away, as preoccupied as 
Baxter himself had been with certain 
events of former years. The houses on 
either side of the street stood upon their 
arches, the broad roofs cast their shadows, 
the quaint turrets turned to daily domestic 
use protruded from the corners, pigeons 
flew whirring across her footsteps. The 
street was called the Street of the Preach- 
ers. Felicia spelled it out, written high 
against a gable, and as she read the words, 
all the cathedral chimes began preaching 
overhead, sounding, vibrating, swinging 
through the air; the sunlight broke out 
more brightly, doors opened, and figures 
passed out on their way to the cathedral, 
from whence a little procession came 
slowly to meet her. It was headed bya 
sleeping baby lying peacefully frilled and 
pinned on to a huge lace pillow, with a 
wreath of silver flowers round its little 
head. On its placid little breast a paper 
was laid with a newly-bestowed name care- 
fully written out, with many simple-minded 
flourishes. 

A little farther on a closed house 
opened, and a tall and solemn-looking per- 
sonage issued forth, some quaint ghost of 
a past century, with a short Geneva gown, 
and a huge starched ruffle round his 
chin, walking with a deliberate step. The 
apparition crossed the piazza, passed 
under the statue (it seemed to be bran- 
dishing a bronze sword in its country’s 
defense, against the scattered and muti- 
lated wreaths that lay on the steps at the 
horse’s feet); then the cathedral doors 
opened wide to receive this quaint ghost 
of another time and faith. It passed on 
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with one or two people who had been 
standing round about. The bells gave a 
last leap of welcome, and then were silent, 
and the doors closed with a solemn bang. 
Felicia noted it all, interested in spite 
of herself and her own abstractions. Some- 
times in our perplexities the lives of other 
people seem to come to reassure us. 
Have they not, too, been anxious, happy, 
died, lived, walked from house to house, 
stood outside and inside cathedral porches, 
as little Felicia stood now, staring at the 
saints over the doorway? It was a whole 
——— of ornamental sanctities, all in 
eatitude no doubt, and independent of cir- 
cumstances: some were placidly holding 
their heads in their hands, some contem- 
plating their racks, others kneeling on peril- 
ous ledges. Felicia was no saintly charac- 
ter, but she had gone through a certain 
gentle martyrdom in her life, short as it was. 
Now she took a letter out of her pocket, 
and looked at it throughtfully, and read it 
once again. It had been sent on to her 
from her own house, and had been waiting 
for her at the hotel when she arrived that 
morning, with a pile of bills, invitations, 
demisemiquavers of notes, in the midst of 
all of which this chord suddenly sounded: 


“ My DEAR Miss MARLOw, — I have 
thought it possible that you have under- 
stood the reason which has prevented me 
from troubling you all this long time, and 
which made me wish for some sign from 
you, before I again asked to see you. 
Before I left England it seemed to me 
more and more difficult to see you, or to 
come unasked to Harpington without prob- 
able misconstruction. In India one re- 
port reached me after another, and some 
not unnatural feeling prevented a proud 
man from wishing to appear to put him- 
self into competition with a crowd of 
others, whose personal advantages seemed 
undeniable ; and I remained, sorry and 
disappointed, and knowing that it was my 
own fault that I had not seen you once 
more. I now think that for many reasons, 
my own peace of mind being one of them, 
this indefinite estrangement between two 
old friends should not continue. I am at 
home again for six months, and staying at 
the Cottage with Lucy and my cousin 
Emily Flower. I shall come to-morrow 
to see you, and to hear from your own lips 
upon what terms you would wish hence- 
forward that we should meet. 

“ Believe me always 
“ Faithfully yours, 
“ A, H. BAXTER. 
“Tue CoTtacse, Harpincton.”’ 
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It was a difficult letter to read: was it 
very difficult to answer? Felicia was both 
hurt and touched — hurt by the long mis- 
trust and doubt:which were implied by 
this delay, touched by this long-delayed 
confidence. If the writer had only come 
to her, as James had no doubt intended 
him to do, helped her in her hours of lone- 
liness and sorrow, proved himself the sta 
and comfort for which she had longed, 
how happy they might have been all this 
time! If instead of speculating anxiously, 
comparing his advantages with ,those of 
others who were nothing to her, he had 
but forgotten himself for her, how differ- 
ent these last few years would have 
seemed to her, how much less sad, less 
drearily gay, less noisy, less confused! 
She had had a right to be hurt, to give no 
sign. Did he deserve forgiveness now? 
If he had really loved her, would he have 
treated her so cruelly? or did he only 
think that she loved him? Her eyes 
filled with tears—tender, angry drops 
that she impatiently dashed away. 

Felicia walked on beyond the cathedral 

tes to the terrace close by — a delight- 
fal autumn garden for children and old 
people, with a wide valley and a line of 
distant hills beyond the walls. All the 
leaves were falling from the trees, and the 
brown chestnuts were dropping with the 
sudden swift gusts of wind; the country 
flushed with a bright tumult of sunshine 
and clouds; the river rolled with a full sil- 
ver rush; the streets below were piled up 
against the very foot of the dizzy terrace 
walls; as seen from the high cliff, the 
Bernese men and women seemed like toys 
for children to play with —tiny figures 
that passed and re-passed, intent upon their 
Lilliput affairs, upon rolling a barrel or 
turning a wheel, or upon piling a stack of 
wood ; in windows and garrets, upon ter- 
races and outstanding balconies, every- 
where, people were occupied, passing and 
re-passing. The whole business of their 
microscopic life seemed scarcely so impor- 
tant as the children’s game on the ca- 
thedral terrace: they were shouting as 
they ran, and picking up dry leaves and 
brown shining chestnuts that fell from the 
trees. 

Felicia was standing against the terrace 
wall, still reading her letter, still thinking 
over the meaning of its somewhat abrupt 
sentences. They were not unlike Baxter’s 
own way of jontlivn, stiff, abrupt, melting 
now and then for an instant, and then re- 
pelling again. The girl covered her eyes 
with her hand, trying to recall the vivid 
past more vividly. She was changed, this 
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she knew, since those childish days whet 
her whole heart’s emotion had overpow- 
ered her so easily, and she had appealed 
in vain against her cruel condemning fate ; 
she wanted something more now than she 
had wanted then; she had learned to mis- 
trust her own impulses as well as those of 
the people she lived with. She wanted to 
trust as well as to feel; she wanted proof 
as well as the expression of good-will. 
Poor little Felicia, it was not for nothing 
that she had been an heiress all this while, 
warned, flattered, surrounded, educated by 
cruel experience. All that was past now 
in her short life seemed suddenly in exist- 
ence again, came as a wave in between 
her and the man she had loved; it seemed 
to float them asunder as she conjured up 
his image; and so it happened, by some 
curious chance, that they met. As she 
wiped her eyes, her heart seemed to cease 
beating for an instant. What extraordi- 
nary realization was this? Who was this 
coming across the shadow of the chestnut- 
tree? Felicia, looking up with a start, 
found herself face to face with a tall man 
who had slowly followed her all this time; 
the hand that had written the letter was 
held out to her, and the letter seemed to 
take voice and life, and to say, “It is 1; 
don’t look frightened.” The strangest 
things cease to be strange after a moment. 
Miss Marlow was accustomed to face pos- 
sibilities, and as for Colonel Baxter, had 
he not followed her all the way from the 
fountain ? 

“Is it really eal she said, lookin 
more lovely than he had ever seen her loo 
before. 

Colonel Baxter smiled admiringly, and 
held out his hand. Miss Marlow flushed 
crimson, and looked up into his face an 
instant before she took it. He was alto- 
gether unaltered; he did not look older, 
he did not look gladder. He was moved, 
but less so than she was; his dark face 
seemed pale, somehow, and thin. She 
could not see very clearly, she was too 
much troubled and excited. 

First meetings are curious things: all 
the long habit of separation seems still to 
be there ; all the long days that have come 
to divide, the very anxieties and preoccu- 
pations that have made the time so heavy, 
now seem to thrust themselves in between 
those who have yearned for each other’s 
presence, and the absent are come home 
at last; but as people are not all gone 
when they first depart, so they are not 
always quite come when they meet after 
long separation. 

“T have just been reading your letter, 
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Colonel Baxter,” said Felicia, quietly, and 
regaining her composure. 

“TI heard you were abroad from your 
housekeeper,” said Colonel Baxter, “and 
I thought that — that I might as well fol- 
low my letter,” he said, with an odd ex- 
pression. All this time he had been so 
afraid of what Felicia might think; and 
now she was there before him, more 
charming, more beautiful even than he had 
remembered her. His scruples were all 
forgotten; they seemed unkind, almost 
cruel. Her eyes fell beneath his look; 
her face changed; a dazzle of sunlight 
came before his eyes. It may have been 
the falling leaves, the wind stirring among 
the branches; it may have been ‘his own 
long-pent emotion ; but it seemed to him 
suddenly as if he could read what was 

assing in her mind, as if some vibration 
had swept away all outward conventional 
signs. He was a silent man usually, not 
given to much expression, but at this mo- 
ment the feeling that had long been in his 
heart overmastered everything else. What 
was her money to him at that instant, or 
his own disadvantages? He even tried to 
remember them, but he could not recall 
one single impediment between them. 

“You do not know what a struggle it 
Can you 
forgive me?” he said, going straight to 
the point — ignoring all he had meant to 
say, to explain, to withhold. 

“Ido not quite forgive you,” said Fe- 
licia, smiling with tears, and once more 
————s to this new never-forgotten 
affection, by some instinct against which 
she could not struggle. As they stood 
there a swift western gale began to blow; 
the leaves showered from the trees; the 
chestnuts dropped over the terrace and 
beyond the wall; the children scampered 
through the changing lights. What had 
not happened in this moment’s meeting? 
“ No, I can’t quite forgive you,” repeated 
Miss Marlow. “ Where have you been 
allthis time? What have you been doing? 
What were you thinking of ?” 

He could scarcely answer for a minute, 
though he looked so calm. He was more 
really overcome, perhaps, than she was. 
He was blaming himself unsparingly, won- 
dering at his pride, the infatuation which 
had kept them apart; wondering at her 
outcoming pardoning sweetness and wel- 
come. Baxter, who had been imbittered 
by various mischances; Felicia Marlow, 
whose pretty little head had been some- 
what turned of late by the dazzling compli- 
ments and adulations which she had met 
with, had both forgotten everything in 
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has been to me to keep away ! 
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the present, and met each other with their 
best and truest selves, surprised by the 
chance which seemed at last to have fa- 
vored them. Details did not exist for 
either of them. At that minute Felicia 
felt that the future was there facing her 
with the serious and tender looks. Bax- 
ter also thought that at last, leaving all 
others, she had come straight to him, con- 
fiding ‘with perfect trust. With a silent 
triumph, almost painful in its intensity, he 
held her hand close in his. 

“ Nothing shall ever come between us 
again,” he said. ‘ Nothing—no one.” 
Was fate displeased by his presumption ? 
As he spoke, a cheerful chorus reached 
them from behind, a barking of dogs, a 
chatter of voices. Felicia; blushing, drew 
her hand away from Baxter. A scraping 
of feet, and in one instant the couple seem 
surrounded — ladies, gentlemen, parasols, 
a pug-dog. “Here you are; we saw you 
from the place. Why did you run away?” 
cries a voice. Felicia, with gentle confu- 
sion, began to name everybody: “ Mrs. 
Bracy, Mr. Jasper, Mr. Bracy, Miss Har- 
row. Dear Mrs. Bracy, you remember 
our James’s friend, Colonel Baxter ?” 

“We have met in Queen’s Square,” 
said Mrs. Bracy, with her most graciously 
concealed vexation. Had she not brought 
Felicia abroad expressly to avoid colonels 
of any sort? 


CHAPTER Iv, 
BEARS IN THEIR DENS, 


BAXTER found it almost impossible to 
adjust himself suddenly to these unex- 
pected circumstances, to these utter stran- 
gers, complacently dispersing his very 
heart’s desire — so it seemed to him. 

The results seemed so very small, com: 
pared to the intolerable annoyance inflicted 
upon himself. His was not the best nor 
the most patient of tempers, and he would 
gladly have dropped Mr. and Mrs. Bracy, 
Mr. Seana, and Miss Harrow too, over 
the terrace at a sign from Felicia. But 
she gave no sign; she seemed — could it 
be?—almost relieved by their coming. 
In one instant all his brief dream, his shel- 
ter of hope, seemed shaken, dispersed : 
not one of these people but came in be- 
tween him and her; they did it on pur- 
pose. Couldn’t they see that they were 
in the way? I am not sure that Mrs, 
Bracy did not do it on purpose. She took 
the colonel in at a comprehensive glance. 
Cold, clear, that look seemed to him to be 
a wall of well-polished plate-glass let down 
between him and Felicia, who had in some 
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confusion accepted Mr. Bracy’s arm, and 
was already walking away and leaving 
Baxter to his fate. ‘ We are going to the 
bears,” cried Mr. Bracy, over his shoul- 
der. “Flora, are you equal to the walk, 
my love? Jasper, take care of your aunt. 
What are you looking at?” 

Jasper started at this address. He had 
been standing motionless, gazing up at 
the sky, and he now turned round. He 
was a young man about five or six and 
twenty, peculiar in appearance, and cu- 
riously dressed; his hair was frizzed out 
something in the same fashion as his aunt’s 
own locks. He wore an orange cravat; a 
blue linen shirt; rings upon his fore- 
fingers ; buckles to his shoes ; a silver pin 
was fastened to his wide felt hat. He was 
handsome, with one of those silly expres- 
sions which come from too much intelli- 
gent detail. 

“I beg pardon,” said he. “That am- 
ber cloud floating in ultramarine called me 
irresistibly ;” and he pointed and stood 

uite still for an instant, as actors do at 
the play, who have, of course, to empha- 
size their movements as well as their words. 
Felicia iad no great sense of humor, and 
to her Jasper Bracy’s performance was 
most serious and important. Baxter could 
hardly help laughing; at least he might 
have laughed if he had been less disturbed. 

Mrs. Bracy was a lady of about fifty; 
she must have been handsome once. Her 
dark hair was nearly black; her features 
still retaincd a somewhat regal dignity of 
hook and arch; her brow was shiny, and 
of the same classic proportions as her 
conversation. 

“Do you wish to see the bears? Do 
you not agree with me, Colonel Baxter, 
that it is a cruelty to keep such noble ani- 
mals in durance vile?” said Flora, turn- 
ing to Aurelius, who looked very black 
and brown, and likely to growl himself. 

“ What do you say to a study from the 
life, my dear aunt?” said Jasper, joining 
in. “Some friends of mine are going to 
Poland bear-shooting next month. f should 
be glad to join them, and to make a few 
sketches from the dead carcass.” 

“Jasper, do not talk of such horrible 
necessities,” said his aunt. “My hus- 
band must show you some lines I wrote 
upon ‘ Living Force restrained by the In- 
ert,’” continued she, with a roll of her 
glossy eyes, “which bear upon the stern 
necessities of fate. Colonel Baxter, you 
do not seem to catch my meaning.” 

Felicia, who was a few steps ahead, 
turned at this moment, hearing Mrs. Bra- 
cy’s remonstrances; and the kind gray 





- omy beamed some little friendly signal to 
the poor disconcerted colonel, who tried 
to overmaster his ill-humor and to attend 
to the authoress’s quotations, and abruptly 
asked what was meant by “ the inert.” 

“ Bars, bars,” said Flora; “those bars 
of circumstances that weigh upon us all; 
upon you, I dare say—upon myself, 
what is ¢#zs but a bar, through which no 
woman can pass?” and she held up her 
fat finger, with the wedding ring which 
Mr. Bracy. had doubtless placed there. 

While Mrs. Bracy, now well launched 
in metaphor, revelled on from sentence to 
sentence, Baxter’s attention wandered ; he 
was watching the slight, graceful figure 
ahead, flitting over the stones by Mr. Bra- 
cy’s dumpy little form, only he listened 
when Felicia’s friend began to speak of Fe- 
licia. They had left the terrace by this 
time, and were walking down a shady side 
street. “ Dear child,” Mrs. Bracy was 
saying, and she pointed to Felicia with her 
parasol; “those who have her welfare at 
heart must often wonder what fate has in 
store for one so strangely gifted. You 
may think what an anxious charge it is for 
me, who am aware of all Felicia’s exquisite 
refinement and sensitiveness of disposi- 
tion. I have known her from childhood, 
although circumstances at one time divid- 
ed us” (the circumstances being that, 
until three years before, Mrs. Bracy had 
never taken the slightest notice of little 
Felicia). “There are many persons who, 
from a subtle admixture of feelings, are 
attracted by our sweet heiress,” contin- 
ued the lady. “I will not call them inter- 
ested, and yet in my heart I can but doubt 
their motives. You, Colonel Baxter, will, 
I am sure, agree with me in despising the 
mercenary advances of these —shall I 
call them—soldiers of fortune.” Aure- 
lius could hardly force himself to listen to 
the end of Mrs. Bracy’s tirade, and gave 
her one black angry look, then suddenl 
strode on two or three steps, joined Feli- 
cia, and resolutely kept by her side. She 
looked up, hearing his step; but though 
she smiled, she continued silent. She 
would not — indeed she could not — talk 
to Baxter about indifferent subjects. Just 
at that moment she wanted to breathe, to 
collect her nerves and her mind. One 
vivid impression after another seemed to 
overcome her. Aurelius attracted and 
frightened her too; he seemed to have 
seized upon her, and half willingly, half 
reluctantly, she had let herself be carried 
away. It was anew Aurelius, anew Fe- 
licia, since that moment upon the terrace. 
Mr. Bracy rattled on with his usual good 
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humored inconsequence. Mrs. Bracy 
caught them up at every opportunity. Jas- 

er, who prided himself upon his good- 
breeding, showed no sign of the annoy- 
ance he may perhaps have felt at the 
unexpected advent of this formidable ar- 
rival, for it was to charm Felicia that these 
strange attitudes and ornaments were 
assumed, and that Jasper sang his song. 
By degrees Felicia’s composure returned. 
She was able to talk and be interested as 
the others were, to look at the dresses of 
the peasant people, at the little children 
in their go-carts, at the streams above the 
bridge and below it, at the green river 
rushing between the terraces and the bal- 
conies; she was able to throw buns to 
the bears, and to laugh when they rolled 
over on their brown woolly backs, with 
crimson jaws wide stretched; she was 
still a child in some things, and when she 
caught sight of the colonel’s face she al- 
most resented his vexed look. Why didn’t 
he laugh at the bears’ antics? Poor fel- 
low! Mrs. Bracy’s conversation might 
well account for any depression on his 
part. She seemed to scintillate with allu- 
sions. 

Fortune-hunters? Felicia’s rare deli- 
cacies of feeling, and her own deep sym- 
pathies, which enabled her and her only 
to know what would be suited to that 
young creature’s requirements : she seemed 
to have taken such complete stock of the 
poor little thing that Aurelius wondered 
what would be left for any other human 
being. He knew it was absurd to be so 
sensitive. He might have trusted the 
woman who had loved him for years and 
years ; but at this moment Mrs. Bracy’s 
monotonous voice was ringing in his 
brain. 

It seemed to him, notwithstanding all 
his experience and long habit of life and 
trust in Felicia, that he had been a fool. 
Was he to subject himself to this suspi- 
cion for any woman’s sake? Had he 
placed his hopes upon some one utterly 
and entirely beyond his reach? Was not 
that the refrain of it all? Did Felicia 
mean him to bear alone? She did not 
seem to interfere; she avoided him; and 
yet surely they had understood each other 
when they had met only a few minutes 
ago. He could endure it no longer. He 
came up to Miss Marlow and said abrupt- 
ly, “I am going back to the hotel now; 
will you come with me?” 

“ We are ali coming,” said Felicia, look- 
ing eagerly around; “don’t leave us.” 

“T cannot stand your friend’s conversa- 





tion any longer,” said Aurelius, not carin 
who heard him. “She is the most intol- 
erable woman.” 

Felicia seemed to be gazing eye | 
at the bears, as she bent far over the rai 
ing. “You should not speak like that,” 
she said, very much annoyed. “ They 
are all so kind to me. What do you 
want?” 

“T want to see you,” he said, standin 
beside her. “I want to talk to you; and 
wonder you don’t see how cruelly you are 
behaving, keeping me in this horrible sus- 
pense.” 

“ One more sugarplum, my Felicia, to 
give your four-footed friends,” here says a 
voice just behind them, and a fat hand is 
thrust between them with a peppermint 
between the finger and thumb. 

Baxter turned angrily away. “This is 
unbearable,” he muttered. 

Felicia looked after him reproachfully. 
He walked straight off; he crossed the 
place ; he never looked back; he left her 
feeding the bears with sugarplums — left 
her to Mrs. Bracy, pointing out the advan- 
tages of national liberty, and the tints of 
the mountains, to Felicia, to Miss Harrow, 
to any one who would listen. Jasper, his 
aunt knew by experience, was not a good 
listener; he would compose himself into 
an attitude of profound attention, but his 
eye always wandered before long. 

I suppose Felicia wanted a little time to 
think it all over, and to understand what 
had happened, and that was why she took 
no decisive step concerning her new lover. 
A curious feeling—surprise and confi- 
dence and quiet expectancy — seemed to 
have come over her. Baxter’s impatient 
words had startled her. It was some- 
thing she was unprepared for. Was this 
love, this sudden unaccustomed rule? — 
was she in future to be at another person’s 
call? She had not taken the colonel’s 
character into account; she had never 
thought about his character, to tell the 
truth, only that he had come, that the story 
of her youth had begun again. He had 
come, as she knew he would, and she had 
all but promised to be his wife. She did 
not want to go back from her word ; but 
she wanted to wait a little bit, to put off 
facing this terrible definite fact a little 
longer, now that it had come so near. 
She had got into a habit of waiting. He 
ought to be happy: what more could he 
want her to say? And she wanted to be 
happy also, to rest and enjoy her happi- 
ness, and not to be carried breathless 
away by his impatient strength of will. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE FALCON HOTEL. 


THE Falcon, at Berne, is a ~ old- 
fashioned place, very silent and restful, 
and reached by flights of white stone 
steps. There are echoes, panels, galler- 
ies, round an old court, and a kitchen 
which is raised high above the ground. 
You can see the cook’s white cap through 
a gable window, and taste the cook’s good 
cheer in a panelled dining-room, at the end 
of a long empty table. 

Now and then you hear a piano’s distant 
flourishes, and if you go to the windows, 
you see a sleepy old piazza, and the seri- 
ous people sauntering by, and your bed- 
room windows across the street. 

Aurelius, who was moodily passing the 
deserted dining-room, was seized upon by 
Mr. Bracy, who had come in to order some 
refreshments. “Do you dine with us at 
the table d’héte ?” said the little gentle- 
man. “There is no one else. My wife 
finds that absolute quiet is necessary to 
her. The afflatus is easily startled — 
easily startled away. I have known Flora 
lose some of her finest ideas through the 
inopportune entrance of a waiter or the 
creaking of a door. I myself one night 
thoughtlessly attempted to whistle that 
chorus out of ‘ Faust’ (after all, who is 
there like Gounod in these days ?), but the 
result was distressing in the extreme. I 
shall never forget watching the subsequent 
wandering about the room in a vain at- 
tempt to recall the interrupted thoughts.” 

“ Do you live in this part of the house?” 
interrupted Aurelius. 

“Come and see our rooms; we are op- 
posite: the ladies are gone up to the top 
of the house to watch the sunset,” said the 
friendly little man. “Charming girl, your 
friend Miss Marlow; sois Georgiana Har- 
row —a person of rare amiability of dis- 
position. Ah! here is the waiter. At 
guel heur table d’héte to-day?” 

Aurelius left Mr. Bracy absorbed in the 
various merits of private and public refec- 
tions, and crossed the street, and went in 
at the arched door opposite, and walked 
up the stone flights of the opposite house, 
now darkening with all the shadows of 
evening; he climbed straight up with 
steady footsteps to the upper story, and 
there, through an open door, he saw, as 
he had hoped, some heads crowding to- 
gether and looking through an open win- 
dow at a faint azure sky and all its dying 
daylights. Mrs. Bracy was busily pointing 
out each tintin turn. Jasper was criticis- 
ing the colors, and comparing them with 


various bits of blue and red rag which he 
produced from his pockets. Miss Harrow 
was listening in admiration. 

One person had heard Baxter’s foot- 
steps, and Felicia, guessing by some in- 
stinct that it was Aurelius, slipped unno- 
ticed out of her corner and turned quietl 
to meet him, with all the evening’s soft 
radiance shining in her eyes. Her sweet 
truthful look of welcome touched him 
and reassured him jnot a little. He for- 
got his irritation; for the moment he did 
not speak, neither did she; he could not 
waste this happy :ninute in reproach, and 
indeed he knew, as she did, that the 
whole company svould surround them at 
the first spoken word. As they stood 
side by side, silent, leaning against the 
wall, the shadows came deeper, the little 
room was full of peace, and a sort of 
tranquillizing evening benediction seemed 
to fall upon their hearts; he could hear 


ther quick, gentle breath, though her head 


was turned away. It was no idle fancy, 
no vague hope, taking shape in his imag- 
ination. Felicia was there, and she did 
not repulse him, and met him with a wel- 
come of her own. 

6“ iw Colonel Baxter, have you been 
here all this time?” cries Mrs. Bracy, 
suddenly wheeling round and facing the 
two as they stood in the dusky corner. 

Felicia came to dinner that day look- 
ing prettier than ever, and happier than 
they had seen her yet, although the youn 
heiress was, on the whole, a cheerfu 
traveller. At home she might be silent 
and oppressed; but abroad the change, 
the different ~“ colors and words, the 
new and altered ways and things, all 
amused her and distracted the somewhat 
hypochondriacal phantoms which had 
haunted her lonely house — home it could 
scarcely be called. Baxter might have 
been happy too had he so chosen, if he 
had accepted the good things as they 
came to him, with patience and modera- 
tion, and not wished to hurry and to 
frighten his happiness away. But although 
that five minutes’ unexpressed understand- 
ing in the garret had soothed his impa- 
tient soul, the constant society of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bracy, the artistic powers of Mr. 
Jasper, the cultivated observation of Miss 
Harrow —all seemed to exasperate his 
not very easy temper. He was very much 
in earnest, he felt that his whoie happiness 
was at stake. And to be treated to a few 
sugarplums, when he was askiag for daily 
bread, was not a system calculated to 
soothe a man of Aurelius’s temper. Feli- 





cia was kind, gay, in her most childish 
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mood, that evening. Jasper, who seemed 
to be on the most excellent terms with her, 
kept up an artistic conversation about the 
poignant painters of the present age, as 
opposed to the subtle school of philosophic 
submission, while Mrs. Bracy, on the 
other side, asked the colonel many ques- 
tions about the Vedas, and the dreamy 
Orient, and the moral cuitivation of the 
Zenanas. 

The only other people at the table were 
some Germans, one of whom was recount- 
ing to the others a colossal walk he con- 
templated across his plate of cutlets and 
brown potatoes,—the little Scheidegg, 
the waterfall of Lauterbrunnen, the dizzy 
height of Miirren, to be reached that same 
evening. “It is a colossal expedition,” 
says the athlete, with a glance at the com- 
pany. “ Pfui! Pfui!” cry the others, with 
a sort of admiring whistle. 

Mrs. Bracy was preparing to take a 

arting leave of the colonel that evening; 
but as Felicia said good-night, Baxter held 
her hand, and said, —_ simply, before 
them all, “Is this good-by, Felicia? may I 
not come to Interlachen with you?” 

“Why not,” said Felicia, demurely, “ if 
you have time to spare? We are going 
, the early train. They say the lake of 

hun is lovely.” 

“Tam sure Colonel Baxter will prove a 
delightful and most unexpected addition to 
our party,” cried Mrs. Bracy, not without 
asperity. “Interlachen is a charming 
place ; it is more suited for invalids like 
myself, who cannot attempt real mountain 
expeditions, than for preux chevaliers ; 
but if your friend will be content, dearest 
Felicia, to potter with my old husband — 
forgive me, Egbert — we will escort him 
to the various pavilions round about the 
hotel.” 

“1 have no doubt I shall be well looked 
after,” said Colonel Baxter, with a some- 
what ambiguous gratitude, as he bowed 
good-night, and walked off with a candle. 
Felicia’s consent had made his heart leap 
with silent gladness; he no longer minded 
Mrs. Bracy’s gibes. His bedroom was in 
the same house as the Bracys’ apartments. 
It was on the ground-floor, and the win- 
dows opened on a rustling and beshad- 
owed garden, where lilac-trees waved upon 
the starry sky, and striving poplars started 
ghost-like and dim; close shrouds of ivy 
veiled the walls. Felicia’s window was 
lighted up, and as Baxter paced the walks, 
smoking his cigar, and watching the smoke 
mounting straight into the air, he caught 
her voice from time to time, and the mel- 
lifluous accompaniment of Mrs. Bracy’s 
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contralto ‘notes; he could not hear their 
conversation, but a word or two reached 
him now and then as he walked along. 
Presently something made him wince, 
alone though he was, dark and solitary as 
the garden might be ; he ceased to puff at 
the cigar; for an “ye he listened. “ My 
money, my money,” Felicia was repeating ; 
“7 ope’ thet nal think I os aba 
and then the steps Felicia also had been 
listening to, and which somehow she had 
identified with Baxter—the steps went 
away and came no more, and the garden 
was left quite solitary’ and dark, with its 
thick shrubs, and silent lilac-trees, and 
strange night dreams. 

“Good-night, dear Mrs. Bracy,” says 
the girl, starting from her seat. “How 
shall I thank you for all your kindness to 
me? Don’t be anxious; I am sure no one 
here ever thinks about my fortune, or 
about anything but being good to me.” 
alas! Baxter was not there to hear 

er. 


From The New Quarterly Review. 
LORD CHANCELLORS AND CHIEF JUS. 
TICES SINCE LORD CAMPBELL, 
BY REV. F. ARNOLD. 


THERE are no works of legal biography 
that have enjoyed a greater degree of pop- 
ularity, both with the profession and the 
public, than Lord Campbell’s volumes on 
the “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors and 
the Lord Chief Justices.” There is in 
existence a large body of destructive crit- 
icism on the work, and some measure of 
personal hostility was mingled with the 
sifting ogee of criticism. Lord 
Campbell has been described as a “ gen- 
tleman of the press,” but he was as little 
of a man of letters as any such gentleman 
could be. For the finer and more delicate 
shades of criticism, for the highest work 
of imaginative minds, he had a kind of 
color-blindness. His book on Shake- 
speare’s sonnets was so absurd, that it may 
be doubted how far it was seriously writ- 
ten. But when criticism has done its best 
and its worst on “ Lord Chancellors and 
Chief Justices,” volumes which our libra- 
ries could ill spare, it is easy to form a 
conception of a much better work on the 
subject, but it is extremely ——- that 
such a book will ever be produced. By 
no one, moreover, could such a work be 
more appropriately written, than by one 
who had himself been both lord chief jus- 
tice of England and lord high chancellor. 
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It cannot but be of the highest interest 
and utility that there should be some rec- 
ord of the lives of our greatest magistrates, 
and it may be hoped that at some future 
time some ex-chancellor may find employ- 
ment for his leisure in continuing Lord 
Campbell’s labors to a later date. Lord 
Campbell closed the chief justices with 
Lord Tenderden, and the chancellors 
with Lord Lyndhurst. Since the death of 
Lord Tenderden, we have only had three 
chiefs of the queen’s bench, including the 
present illustrious holder of the office. 
But there has been a rapid succession of 
chancellors, holding office not for life, 
but only for the brief term of party su- 
premacy. A great lawyer takes the seals 
only very late in life,and so many and 
rapid have been the changes of ministry 
and their re-combinations, that the average 
duration of a chancellor’s office, so differ- 
ent to the days of Thurston and Eldon, is 
only for a very few years. Since Lynd- 
hurst we recall the titles of Cottenham, 
Truro, St. Leonards, Cranworth, Chelms- 
ford, Campbell, Westbury, Hatherley, Sel- 
borne, Cairns. We propose, somewhat 
on the method of Mr. Fox’s well-known 
work, to sketch out briefly the outlines of 
judicial biography since Lord Campbell’s 
time. It will be more convenient if we 
first speak of the chief justices, beginning 
with Lord Denman. 

A recent biography of Lord Denman has 
been published by a great Indian magis- 
trate, Sir Joseph Arnould, who enjoyed 
his intimacy from the very earliest days. 
It fully confirms the deep-seated impres- 
sion of the intrepidity, honesty, and nat- 
ural nobility of Denman’s character. The 
story of his early love and gradual prog- 
ress is one of the most touching narratives 
of legal biography. One of the most 
unique portions of the work is the account, 
mainly furnished by the present Mr. Jus- 
tice Denman, of his early efforts at the 
bar, and the pleasantries of the circuit 
mess. There have been great judges 
who have said that they were never so 
happy as in these merrymakings of the 
bar, when one man would be fined because 
the court paid him a compliment, and 
another because he declared that the lot 
of an auctioneer was preferable to that of 
a barrister. The greatest chancellor has 
in his time been a junior counsel, just as 
the humblest curate may have risen to be 
archbishop. The circuit stories are pleas- 
ant, and form a natural though perhaps 
incongruous prelude to the graver cares 
of public life. We take a few instances of 
the mock circuit court proceedings which 
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one learned judge has procured for ane 
other: — 


1807. July 14, Lincoln. Mr. Denman was 
presented for wearing nankeen trousers at a 
circuit court. 

1808. April 4, Warwick. Mr. Denman pre- 
sented Mr. Dayrell for saying in open court 
that no wise man would ever dream of going 
to law. 

Also Mr. Justice Vaughn, for puffing the 
attorneys of Notts in open court by saying, 
“There are in this county in particular several 
most respectable attorneys.” For this heinous 
offence a fine of one guinea was imposed and 

aid. 

. 1810. August 20, Leicester. Mr. Perkins 
presents Mr. Denman for accommodating an 
attorney, named Hobbs, with a seat at the 
green table (appropriated to the use of the 
bar), to the inconvenience of the said Perkins, 

Mr. Denman presents Mr. Reynolds for 
dancing with seven attorneys’ daughters at 
Derby ball. One guinea. 

Also Mr. Copley (Lord Lyndhurst) for an 
arrogant puff of himself in placing himself in 
competition with Lord Kenyon, saying in open 
court, “ Which is right, Lord Kenyon or I,” 
One guinea. 

Also Mr. Holt, for travelling the circuit in 
stage-coaches, and without a servant. One 
guinea.* - 


We should observe that there is a very 
interesting lecture extant on going the 
vacation circuit, by Sir John Taylor Cole- 
ridge, which might be compared with these 
reminiscences. 

Lord Denman was not eminent for legal 
power and attainments as other chiefs 
have been, or even as the two Parkes — 
“Green Park” and “St. James’s Park.” 
But he was steadfastly supported by a 
bench of judges, which made his court a 
strong court, and to which he was linked 
on terms of the utmost confidence and 
affection. In one or two points he touches 
closely the general history of the country. 
He was one of the remarkable group of 
counsel engaged on behalf of Queen Caro- 
line, every one of whom arrived at high 
distinction. It was his lot to be brought 
into personal collision with George the 
Fourth himself, who, on account of the 
famous allusion to Tigellinus, conceived 
the bitterest hostility against him. It was 
only the good offices of the Duke of Wel- 
lington which, even in a limited degree, 
could set the matter right. In the famous 
Stockdale case the conflict was substantial- 
ly between himself and Sir Robert Peel. 
It was a remarkable case that the chief jus- 
tice should be opposed to the premier, the 
Queen’s Bench tothe House of Commons, 


* Sir Joseph Arnould’s “ Life of Lord Denman.” 
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the law of the land to the voice of Parlia- 
ment. Such a collision was fraught with 
most dangerous consequences. 

Very curious instances of the ways of 
putting things may be found in the dif- 
erent versions of Denman’s promotion b 
his fond biographer, Sir Joseph Arnould, 
and the now familiar “ Gruncher,” Mr. 
Greville: According to the biographer, 
everybody was intensely delighted; it 
was only the old “ mumpsimus ” party who 
murmured, and “time was soon to: show 
that since the days of Lord Holt no better 
appointment of a chief magistrate had ever 
been made in England.” Mr. Greville, in 
the “ Memoirs,” puts the matter somewhat 
ill-naturedly, but still with substantial 
truth. Three other men were named; it 
might be argued that each was a better 
man, but in each case there was an insu- 
prere difficulty. Lord Lyndhurst was 
y far the ablest man, but he had broken 
with Lord Grey on the Reform Bill, and 
had put himself out of competition. Scar- 
lett was a Whig of forty years, but he had 
now broken off with the Whigs. James 
Parke — the future Lord Wensleydale — 
was one of the best of judges, but there 
was no political motive for his elevation. 
“ So that, every rival being set aside, Den- 
man, by one of the most extraordinary 
pieces of good fortune that ever happened 
to man, finds himself elevated to this great 
office, the highest object of a lawyer’s am- 
bition. His legal qualifications are ad- 
mitted to be very inferior to those of his 
“pope tn He made a very bad judge, 

ut was personally popular for his high 
and honorable moral character.” 

We next come to Lord Campbell. His 
friends, especially Lord Brougham, made 
every effort to procure the chiefship for 
him, and he was a man who would never 
be slow to urge his own claims to any ap- 
pointment he coveted. 

“I was born,” said Lord Campbell, when 
once addressing an Edinburgh audience, 
“within the sound of the Castle guns.” 
He was born at the Manse of Cupar, an- 
other instance in which manse and parson- 
age have contributed something of the best 
bone and sinew of the country. He came 
to London, an adventurer, on the top of 
the mail-coach, at the time when the fast 
mail-coach was considered a wonderful 
achievement. Like Mr. Disraeli, he was 
“a gentleman of the press.” In these 
days, the bar and the press often look 
askance upon one another, and a scribbling 
barrister is supposed to tread the path of 
professional perdition. It was quite oth- 
erwise with Campbell. He reported the 





proceedings of the court for the papers, 
and in the same published a series of mas- 


‘|terly reports which were accepted as of 


the greatest value by the profession at 
large. His literature, therefore, was ex- 
actly in the way of his profession, giving 
precision to his eloquence and increasing 
his stores of information. In addition to 
these, he collected a large number of cases, 
which he labelled “bad law,’ and threw 
into a separate drawer. It would be inter- 
esting to many to examine these cases, but 
they perished in the great Temple fire. 
The time came when he thought that for 
professional purposes he might aspire to 
Parliamentary honors. He stood for Staf- 
ford. There is a tradition that the ladies 
of Stafford are lovely specimens of the 
human race, and Campbell, with elephan- 
tine playfulness, attempted to flatter them, 
but his flattery was too clumsy for the 
taste of Stafford. He afterwards stood for 
Edinburgh. “Gentlemen, electors of Ed- 
inburgh, and fellow-countrymen, here is 
plain Fohn Campbell before you as a can- 
didate for the high honor of your suffrages. 
. - - I must say that I think it rather hard 
on me to say that if I had been merely 
plain Fohn Campbell 1 might have been 
elected, and that all hopes of my ambition 
being crowned with success must be for- 
ever extinguished by the eminence to which 
I have had the good fortune to attain.” 
He obtained the seat, and was afterwards 
succeeded by Macaulay. His profound 
good opinion of himself was a matter of 
scoff to the bar. But Campbell had some 
sort of right to entertain such an opinion, 
for there was hardly a man at the bar who 
came up tohim. He led the Oxford cir- 
cuit, but could say, like Follett, that there 
was hardly an assize town in England 
where retainers had not led him. He had 
a wonderful faculty in conciliating the flow 
of fees. Some one shrewdly said that if 
plain John undertook to dance, he would 
not dance so well as Vestris, but he would 
certainly get a higher salary. There was 
a aevane adroitness about the man. 
When he prosecuted the Chartists, it was 
objected by the defence, not without rea- 
son, that there was a time when he was 
little better than a Chartist himself, and 
that he was responsible for much of the 
Chartist movement. But the only notice 
was a somewhat grim smile from the 
shrewd lawyer. if he had transgressed 
against the law he might be prosecuted as 
well as any other man, but the question 
immediately before the jury was that of 
the guilt or innocence of the prisoners at 
the bar. 
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* It was as a law lord that Lord Campbell 
now found his place and work, and did 
useful service, though he confesses that 
he had very factiously helped to throw out 
some good bills. Lord Palmerston used 
te say, ‘“‘ What is one man’s faction is an- 
other man’s action;” but if there is sucha 
thing as party faction, it is hard to see how 
any man could be more liable to the imputa- 
tion than Lord Campbell. He found a 
worthier mode of beguiling and solacing his 
days in the legal historical biographies 
which he compiled. We have ty back 
many generations, and it is not till we come 
to the time of Lord Clarendon, that great 
“chancellor of human nature,” that we 
find any legal lord who has contributed so 
largely to literature, who has both written 
history and lived history, as Campbell. It 
is, perhaps, from some kind of sympathy 
that Lord Campbell lingered so long over 
his life of Clarendon, and delineated it 
with loving pains. It is almost ludicrous, 
at the first sight, to compare the grand, 
simple, pathetic figure of Clarendon, in his 
grandeur under his reverses and exile, 
with the smug, prosperous, well-contented 
chancellor. To use a phrase of Carlyle’s, 
the one had a heart to be satisfied even 
as the other hada stomach to be filled. 
Though Clarendon is so far removed from 
us, we have from his memoirs and scat- 
tered papers an insight into his character 
and motives, such as we do not possess in 
the case of the distinguished Scotchman. 
To a great degree, in his later volumes, 
Campbell, like Clarendon, was writing a 
history of his own times. It is not so much 
in any regular narrative, as in incidental 
touches and stories, that both bring out 
their own story and the story of their age. 
Both their works are marred with inaccu- 
racies, though Clarendon’s inaccuracy has 
been greatly exaggerated by semi-political 
writers, which critics of the Dryasdust 
species, who prefer the shell of history to 
its spirit, have denounced with absolute 
ferocity. Both of them rendered a little 
more than justice to themselves, and a lit- 
tle less than justice to their opponents. 
Lord Campbell had none of Clarendon’s 
Dantesque power of portraiture, none of 
his cheerful piety or severe wit; his gal- 
lery has not that living aspect, warm with 
light and color, which belongs to the in- 
comparable Clarendon portraits. Only 
once or twice, when he dealt with a Thur- 
low or Ellenborough, is he able to bring 
the real man before us. But, like Claren- 
_ don, he has a thorough genuine love of 
writing, and concentrates history on the 
events of his own day. It is a true say- 
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ing, that every man is a debtor to his pro* 
fession; and in - j the biographical 
annals of the law, Lord Campbell has ad- 
equately discharged this debt, and has 
helped to make the public at large inter- 
ested and familiar with our legal institu- 
tions. Itis in his latest volumes, where 
he has drawn oftenmost on his own mem- 
ory and experience, that he gives us the 
personal details which are most useful in 
the construction of history. 

The final volume of the “ Lives of the 
Chancellors,” the volume containing the 
lives of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brough- 
am, was, in some respects, a shameful 
production. It did some injury to these 
chiefs, but most of all it did injury to his 
own memory. 

Perhaps of all the lawyers who have 
held those highest judicial offices of which 
we are speaking, there was no man so 
utterly destitute of any approximation to 
genius as Lord Campbell. But at the 
same time there is none who so decidedly 
left his mark on the judgment seat and on 
the legislation of the country. He wasa 
man capable of stern continuance to very 
severe labor. He studied hard. His in- 
tellect was alike massive and acute. His 
tenacity of purpose was invincible. Al- 
lowing for natural prejudice and favori- 
tism for himself, his relations, and his 
party, he was a fairly honest man, as times 
went. He poosided, and took a manifest 
pleasure in presiding, at some of the most 
important trials of ourtime. He presided 
at Palmer’s trial, and during his summing 
up, that remarkable poisoner is stated to 
have expressed a wish to put some strych- 
nine down his throat. Palmer’s brother 
published a pamphlet bitterly attackin 
him, and he was actually weak-minde 
enough to be chagrined by this attack. A 
man whose brother was hanged might be 
allowed to say anything. Since, Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn has shown him- 
self keenly sensitive, even to an amusing 
extent, to the attacks make by the sup- 
porters of the Kenealy and Orton delu- 
sions, Lord Campbell presided on the 
great conspiracy case, the trial of Dr. 
Bernard, and is said to have been visibly 
chagrined by the abrupt verdict of the 
jury. But he had read our history but 
poorly if, in the case of a political trial, in 
which foreign influence was supposed to 
have been at work, he had reckoned upon 
any other verdict. Some laws which Lord 
Campbell placed on the statute-book are 
among the best known and most popular 
pieces of Jegislation. Such is the law which 
has made the railroad companies pecun- 
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farily responsible for death or accident 
through the negligence of their servants. 
This law, though it sometimes bears hard 
on the companies, has worked so large 
an amount of good, that, in spite of the 
immense Parliamentary interest of the 
railways, it will probably never be repealed 
or materially modified. By making acci- 
dents costly, it has given the travelling 
public a large additional safeguard against 
accident, and by it compensations have 
saved many families from ruin or distress. 
His act for the suppression of immoral 
literature has worked very usefully, al- 
though the debates on it were pronounced 
to be hardly fit for publication. He also 
earnestly promoted all schemes for the 
improvement of the law, though he proba- 
bly invited Lord St. Leonards’ criticism, 
that lawyers were tampering with a won- 
derful system of jurisprudence which they 
only imperfectly understood. 

As a common law judge he gave very 
reat satisfaction. He had a great ten- 
ency to long evening sittings, which, at 

the present time, have very properly gone 
entirely into disuse. His own iron con- 
stitution was susceptible of any amount of 
work. He was at the assizes at Warwick 
on a certain Sunday, when Parliament had 
been prorogued the previous day. The 
officiating clergyman, not knowing the fact, 
began the prayer for the high court of 
Parliament. Lord Campbell stood up in 
his pew and cried out, “ There is no Par- 
liament sitting.” The clergyman was con- 
fused, and not catching what was said, 
began the prayer again. “TI tell you, sir,” 
called out the chief justice, “ there is no 
Parliament sitting.” The chief justice 
was not thought to have acted in good 
taste. He might have been charged with 
brawling in church. His enemies used to 
say that there was a kind of restlessness 
about him, a wish to be sensational, a de- 
sire to be popular, which was not very 
healthy. Asa judge he would calmly over- 
rule the verdict of a jury. In a heavy 
commercial case he practically overruled 
the verdict of the jury, for he told one of 
the prisoners that his conscience only per- 
mitted him to impose a fine of a shilling. 
The mental idiosyncrasies of judges 
greatly vary. Some judges form very 
clear definite opinions on each case that 
comes before them, and are hardly to be 
distinguished from advocates. A certain 
judge once said that he had only lost two 
cases since he had been raised to the 
bench. Other judges simply present each 
side of a case, and unless a conviction is 
forced upon their mind, do not think it 
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necessary to arrive at one. Some judges 
consider themselves bound to give full 
effect to the verdict of a jury, but others 
will seek to overrule it. Lord Campbell 
was not a man who, if he could help it, 
would allow the verdict of a jury to stand 
in the way of his own opinion. 

He was. essentially a pleasant man, and 
— rank and wealth without laying too 
much stress upon them. He might be 
seen, when lord chancellor, on the knife- 
board of an omnibus, ready to enter into 
cheerful conversation with any one who 
offered. The great substantial rewards 
which he secured were precisely the kind, 
perhaps the only kind, of recompense for 
which he would care. He seemed at last, 
like a very aged but still effective chief 
justice, to have very much passed out of 
the sphere of practical politics. But hav- 
ing worn the S.S. collar, he was eventually 
destined to ascend the marble chair. 
When Lord Palmerston formed his minis- 
try, it was generally supposed that Sir 
Richard Bethell would at length obtain the 
supreme object of a lawyer’s ambition. 
There were other claims, but Bethell’s 
claim seemed first. To the astonishment 
of politicians, Lord Campbell came for- 
ward and boldly claimed the woolsack as 
his due. The,claim was allowed. It was 
felt that the ultimate goal of legal ambition 
was very fairly his. It was also felt that it 
was hardly probable that he would long 
delay the claims of younger men. He 
retained the seals for two years, and 
though there was not time for him to place 
the same impress on the Court of Chan- 
cery as he had on the Queen’s Bench, yet 
he holds his own with any common-law 
lawyer who has ruled as chief in equity. 

His death was awfully sudden, and in 
accordance with a predilection which he 
had expressed for a sudden death. Acer- 
tain number of the Zzmes has a threefold 
mention of him. There is a mention of 
his attending a Cabinet council; in an- 
other column he hears a case in Chancery, 
but reserves judgment; in a further col- 
umn we have an account of hisdeath. He 
had entertained a party of gentlemen at 
dinner, and at night had retired to his 
room, where he was found dead in his 
chair. As Lord Bacon says, “A health 
old man is a tower undermined.” So sud- 
den a death caused a little consternation 
for the moment, but the gap was at once 
filled. In England, no public man is ab- 
solutely necessary. There was a certain 
vice-chancellor who had a pet phrase 
which he was constantly producing, for 
the delight of the bar who elected his 
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court. The phrase was, “What does it 
signify?” When he died, one of his bar 
suggested that his tombstone might bear 
the inscription, “ Here lies Vice-Chancel- 
lor What does it signify?” In 
the case of each of us it signifies very 
little. In the particular case of Lord 
Campbell, he was succeeded as chancellor 
by one of the greatest equity lawyers this 
country has ever known, and as chief jus- 
tice of the queen’s bench, he has been 
succeeded by Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
who has made a still greater name, and 
who, in a still “apnea degree, has made 
his impress on the mind of the country. 

Cockburn was one of a small cluster of 

reat luminaries of this age whom that 

ittle legal college on the Cam, Trinity 
Hall, has given to the country. He went 
the Western Circult, and so, in a sense, 
belongs to that roll of great lawyers, ex- 
tending back to the days of Fortescue 
and Glanville, of whom Devonshire makes 
boast. He is one of those barristers who 
made the beginning of their fortunes at 

uarter sessions. Unfortunately for bar- 
risters, quarter sessions are not now what 
they once were. Even Sir William Fol- 
lett once attended the Exeter sessions, 
and it was Sir William Follett who loudly 
prophesied ths future eminence of Alexan- 
der Cockburn. He soon rose from cases 
which collected knots of rustics and coun- 
try town idlers, to cases where the magni- 
tude of the interests arrested the attention 
of the country. It became known that in 
complicated cases he could speak with a 
sweetness and lucidity which charmed 
judge and jury for hours together. He 

ecame engaged in the heaviest common- 
law cases of the time —such a case as 
when he rolled back the vindictive tide of 
popular prejudice against McNaughton, 
the murderer of Drummond, and, as it 
seemed, the intended murderer of Peel; 
such a case as when he rolled back the 
profoundest prejudice against his own 
uncle, then dean of York, whose semi- 
simoniacal dealings with preferments had 
so nearly cost him his own preferment. 
‘ Those, too, were days when counsel took 
their fees without demurring, and faith- 
fully did their work for which they were 
paid — when barristers did not undertake 
to be in several places at the same time, 
and it became necessary to fee them, if 
only that they should not appear on the 
other side. 

There have been few young barristers 
about whom report has had more to say 
than him who was once young Cockburn. 
He will long be a tradition of the Western 
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Circuit. His Exeter doings will not 

out of the recollection of Devonshire, 
He was looked upon as a careless genius 
who could do, by the mastery of genius, 
what cost humbler men an infinity of labor. 
There has always been an affectation at 
the bar, which even now has not quite 
died out, of consummate talent being able 
to dispense with labor. Of course it is 
only an affectation and impossibility. It 
lingers at the university. But the appar- 
ently idle men, who lounge about all day, 
have a habit of sitting deep into the night, 
and so overcoming arrears. From the 
first, Mr. Cockburn was a brilliant and 
dashing barrister, who seemed to have a 
prescience of coming greatness about him. 
There is no doubt that he was compelled, 
not by an indolence of his own, but 
through the force of circumstances, to 
master very difficult cases in a very short 
time. Even in very heavy criminal cases, 
the attorneys would not deliver briefs until 
the grand jury had found a true bill. The 
object, of course, was to save the fee, in 
the case of an ignoring of the bill. That 
would be so much gain for the defence, or 
so much lost for the attorney. A grand 
jury may have returned, and we believe 
did return, a true bill the last thing one 
night, and a great trial for murder come 
on the first thing next morning. Fora 
barrister of Mr. Cockburn’s calibre, the 
time for preparation would be quite suf- 
ficient. Indeed, cases of much swifter 
preparation are not uncommon, and we are 
afraid that cases of no preparation at all 
are not unknown. The other day a well- 
known barrister had to go into court with 
a heavy case. “I have not had time to 
look at my brief,” he calmly said to the 
solicitor. ‘Give me just ten minutes, 
and I will explain everything,” said the 
solicitor. And in that time the case was 
perfectly understood. A well-known Ox- 
ford man one day saw a favorite pupil, as 
he was, within an hour, about to take his 
place in the school for his final examina- 
tion. “I’m in for ‘Butler's Analogy,’” 
said the man, “and have not had time to 
read it through.” “All Butler’s govern- 
ing ideas,” mildly remarked the tutor, 
“are reducible to four. You can learn 
them in a quarter of an hour, and you 
must manipulate them as well as you can.” 
The man passed a capital examination in 
Butler. It is possible enough to get up a 
case with great promptitude ; but the chief 
justice, with his deep thoughtfulness and 
immense stores of learning, never trusted 
to promptitude what he could secure by 
care and study. 
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‘ The distinctive political character he 
assumed was somewhat remarkable at 
that time. Devonshire, in his time, was a 
thoroughly Tory county. Mr. Cockburn 
was a thorough Liberal. He was a thor- 
ough despiser of everything that was 
merely conventional. In the now van- 
ished piazza of the Exeter assize court 
amid the throng of country people, he would 
stop in wig and gown at an old woman’s 
stall, and take his cup of tea or coffee, to 
the admiration of the groundlings. He 
has been known, as a young barrister to 
whom fees were of consequence, to return 
his fees when his sympathies were strongly 
enlisted in a case. He was remarkable 
for the perfect fearlessness and intre- 
pidity which he exhibited; he was thor- 
oughly straightforward, uniformly friend] 
and sincere. He soon showed that a brit. 
liant and amusing man can be learned and 
deep. Occasions arose when he showed 
great een of argumentation, great pow- 
ers of eloquence; whenever an occasion 
arose worthy of his powers he made aston- 
ishing efforts which soon raised him to 
the highest rank both in the crown and 
nist Prius courts. 

He naturally belonged to the order of 
men who seek for political distinction and 


the highest offices in their profession. Sir 
Alexander’s Parliamentary dé6ut was made 
on the occasion of the great Don Pacifico 


debate. On this occasion the whole Parli- 
mentary and official career of Lord Pal- 
merston was impeached, and Mr. Anstey’s 
philippics were seconded by the vehement 
eloquence of Lord Stanley. Lord Palmer- 
ston made the greatest speech of the 
debate, the greatest speech of his life — 
a speech which lasted nine hours; lasted 
from the dusk of evening to the dawn of 
morning on a midsummer day; filled the 
most part of two pages of the Zimes; 
and, Sir Robert Peel said, “made the 
House proud of the man who delivered 
it.” But the next great speech of the de- 
bate was made by Mr. Cockburn; it was 
on the fourth night that he made his mem- 
orable speech. It can be said, we believe, 
of this speech, what cannot be said of 
more than one or two in our recollection, 
that it not only changed opinions but that 
it also changed votes. Lord Palmerston, 
it will be remembered, had demanded full 
indemnity from the Greek government for 
wrongs done to Don Pacifico, a British 
subject, though a Portuguese by birth. 
He joined issue not unequally with Glad- 
stone himself, and boldly maintained Lord 
Palmerston’s Civis Romanus doctrine. 
The speech was remarkable for the gor- 
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pase rhetoric, the incisiveness, epigram, 
Idness, and astonishing eloquence. It 
was weakest when he went into the subject 
of the political combinations supposed to 
be involved by the coming vote on the 
fate of the ministry. 

This speech was, in every point of view, 
avery great success. Sir Alexander’s 
Parliamentary fame was now established. 
In a few months’ time he was solicitor- 

neral. He gained the first rung of 
State promotion, and we believe that he 
has refused the highest —the chancellor- 
ship — just as he has refused barony and 
earldom. It does not seem, however, that 
he made any great Parliamentary speech at 
all approaching this great speech. In 
time he became attorney-general in suc- 
cession to Bethell. Then he was made 
chief justice of the common pleas. It was 
the case of a man being pitchforked up- 
stairs. He did not want to become a 
judge. “As attorney-general and your 
member,” he told his constituents at 
Southampton, “I have nothing more to 
wish for.” “ The senate,” said Lord Rus- 
sell, “has lost one who would have been 
its chief luminary, and the bench has 
gained a man who will be its enduring 
pride and ornament.” 

Just a few words on that remarkable 
legal career, which was closed by this well- 
merited elevation. The case of Palmer, 
which we have used before, again recurs. 
The opening speech was worthy of the 
great procureur du roi, a great minister 
of justice. The cross-examination of a cer- 
tain wretched attorney was of a terrific 
character, but the reply on the whole case 
was as marvellous a speech as that great 
speech in the House of Commons. The 
place swarmed with barristers who came 
to hear their chief, and witness one of the 
finest examples of oratory. Palmer’s great 
reliance had been on the fervid eloquence 
of his advocate, Serjeant Shee — poor 
Wilkins, who was to have undertaken the 
case, was in hiding at Boulogne — but 
even Shee’s eloquence was overshadowed 
by Mr. Attorney’s. Palmer’s case had 
some very remarkable features beyond 
the sensational element. The _intellec- 
tual _—— considered apart from the 
moral conviction, is more difficult than 
might be thought for. Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephens, in his “General View of the 
Criminal Law,” gives a careful summary 
of the evidence. On the trial, Serjeant 
Shee took the unusual course of declaring 
his personal conviction of the innocence 
of the prisoner. Charles Phillips had in- 
curred great obloquy for doing the same 
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in Courvoisier’s case. But Mr. Phillips 
actually knew at the trial that Cour- 
voisier was guilty ; while the late Mr. Jus- 
tice Shee believed, to the last day of his 
life, that Palmer was innocent. While 
Lord Campbell was summing up, Palmer 
handed Serjeant Shee a note, still extant: 
“TI am satisfied with your exertions on my 
behalf, as I am satisfied that you have 
done all that mortal could do.” In his 
reply, Cockburn expressed that he was 
satisfied both of the genuineness and 
the mistakenness of such a conviction. 
It is interesting to recollect that it was 
Serjeant Shee who subsequently, on be- 
half of the bar, made a famous panegyric 
on the chief justice. Sir Alexander, how- 
ever, has been heard to say that the 

eatest compliment ever paid to him was 
By Palmer. Like Arthur Orton, Palmer 
had a habit of writing on little bits of 
aper, and flinging them over to his solic- 
itor. One of these fell into Sir Alexan- 
der’s hands at a final period of the trial, 
when there could be no doubt about a con- 
viction. Palmer had written, “It is the 


riding that’s done it,” in reference to the 
irresistible torrent of eloquence with which 
the great counsel for the crown had swept 
away every hope from him. 

Comparing him as chief justice with his 


predecessors — with Mansfield, with Ten- 
terden, even with Lord Campbell — we 
perceive that he has taken a broader range. 
On several great public occasions he has 
stood forward in a national, we might say 
a cosmopolitan, character. The charge 
and summing-up of the lord chief justice 
to the grand jury in the case of Governor 
Eyre, he thought worthy of being repro- 
duced in a separate form. Another re- 
markable step which he took was to pub- 
lish a letter to the lord chancellor in 1868, 
protesting against the judges being called 
upon to try election petitions. It cannot 
be said that the evils which the chief jus- 
tice anticipated have been verified by the 
result. He did Christendom an interna- 
tional service by acting as an arbitrator in 
the Alabama dispute, and his publication 
on the matter showed that this country 
was morally guiltless, and had been mulct- 
ed in an unjust penalty. But his greatest 
effort was on the trial of Arthur Orton, 
“the claimant” of the Tichborne property, 
the most remarkable cause célébre of the 
kind in this or any other country. In 
this case, Sir Alexander, at the final stage 
of the trial, undoubtedly imported some- 
thing of the advocate into the character 
of the judge. Perhaps, all things consid- 
ered, his charge in that case is one of the 
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finest exhibitions of judicial eloquence and 
power that our age has witnessed. The 
chief justice has been exposed to an im- 
mense amount of insolence and obloquy 
by Kenealy and his followers, To say the 
truth, we are astonished that he showed 
himself so sensitive to these attacks. He 
made an amount of rejoinder, he exhib- 
ited an amount of wounded feeling, which 
were hardly in keeping with his great 
name and his high place. 

We are surprised that Lord Campbell 
never undertook the life of Earl Cotten- 
ham. It isa sort of biography, with its 
remarkable forensic luck, which, we 
should have thought, would have had 
great charms for him. Cottenham was 
twice chancellor; he was altogether chan- 
cellor for nine or ten years —the only 
chancellor, since Eldon, who has been 
made an earl. The other law lords dis- 
liked him ; it was truly said, “ His offence 
was rank.” He was a man of great abil- 
ity, but luck is the predominant element 
in his career, The English bench has been 
famous for its wranglers and classics, but 
Christopher Pepys took no honors among 
his contemporaries at Cambridge. The 
son of a master in chancery, to whose 
baronetcy he eventually succeeded, he had 
a natural affinity for the equity bar. He 
had the advantage of the best of tutors 
in Mr. Tidd and the great Romilly. His 
practice in Chancery, for many years, was 
not at all remarkable. But then came 
the great rise. He had been returned 
member in 1831, and again after the Re- 
form Bill, for boroughs which, despite 
reform, were substantially in the gift of 
Lord Fitzwilliam. He was late in taking 
a seat in Parliament, but once in Parlia- 
ment, nothing could exceed his assiduity 
in voting with his party. He was never 
a politician till he took office, and then 
he became a politician with a vengeance. 

His rise was gradual and prosperous. 
He was solicitor-general when the mas- 
tership of the rolls became vacant. As 
we have seen, Campbell was attorney- 
general, and greatly desirous of the master- 
ship. But an 7 man was absolutely 
necessary. The Whigs have few great 
lawyers ; great lawyers naturally seem to 
take to the Conservative side. Thus, Sir 
Christopher Pepys became master. When 
Sir Robert Peel’s short-lived ministry of 
1834 came to an end, instead of the great - 
seal being handed back to Brougham, it 
was put in commission, and the first com- 
missioner was Sir Christopher Pepys. 
The appointment was an awkward one. 
It was asked in the House of Commons 
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whether it was a safe precedent to allow 
Sir Christopher Pepys, the chief commis- 
sioner — in point of fact, lord chancellor — 
to sit in the House of Commons as mas- 
ter of the rolls. Sir Edmund Sugden 
actually went so far as to write a pamphlet 
on the subject, pointing out that a whole 
century had elapsed since there had been 
any such precedent. Pamphlets, letters, 
remonstrances, and even threats of Parlia- 
mentary inquiry abounded, and Lord Mel- 
bourne found it necessary to appoint a 
chancellor, and that chancellor became 
Lord Cottenham. Thus Pepys, a man, 
comparatively speaking, of very inferior 
abilities, succeeded in cutting out Camp- 
bell, a far abler man, from the rolls, and 
Brougham, a man of true genius, from the 
woolsack. 

A better chancellor might have been 
found in Harry Bickersteth, afterwards 
Lord Langdale ; but Bickersteth, with rare 
moderation and disinterestedness, had 
refused to be solicitor-general, and later 
refused to be chancellor. Bickersteth 
tried hard at the rolls, where he succeeded 
Pepys, to make a useful reform by refus- 
ing to refer matters to a master which he 
could settle for himself. He found him- 
self checked and hampered, however, b 
Lord Cottenham’s principles and proced- 
ure. Bickersteth once said on the sub- 
ject of Chancery reforms, “I am deter- 
mined not to put myself forward as the 
attacking party, but I am willing to march 
side by side with the lord chancellor; I 
will not take upon myself the odium of the 
assault, and leave the chancellor the 
grace.” Lord Cottenham, however, was 
always falling into the rear. He was sure 
that if Chancery reform required oe | 
money, not a farthing would be granted. 
Indeed, a Whig lawyer, when he gets into 
office, is as conservative as the most Con- 
servative lawyer could be. Pepys seems 
to have had a real love of technicalities, 
and it may be said of Lord Melbourne’s 
second chancellor under the Reform Act 
that he was thoroughly opposed to the 
most useful and necessary direction which 
reform might take. 

As lord chancellor he proved even an 
abler judge than he could ever have been 
expected to prove. He always stood in 
great dread of Lord Brougham, who, de- 
prived of the woolsack, to which he always 
had the strongest claim, wasa lion robbed 
of its whelp. Lord Campbell says that Cot- 
tenham stood in much awe of Brougham’s 
sarcasm, and would rather have submitted 
to any insult than enter into a personal 
encounter with him. Old officials of the 
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Court of Chancery look back upon his reign 
as very good times, when things were 
done in a sound, orderly fashion, and the 
Radical chancellor was a man who pos- 
sessed very considerable obstinacy of 
character ; and once or twice he laid down 
false principles of law which nearly threw 
the commercial world into convulsion, and 
which he would only retract with the great- 
est difficulty and after the lapse of years. 
When once he had taken a false view of a 
case, it was with the utmost difficulty that 
he could be persuaded to look upon it in 
any other light. In the case of other 
judges, it was said that he rather upset 
judgments than overruled them. One 
most estimable judge had to complain bit- 
terly of the insulting terms in which a de- 
cision of his had been overruled. It is 
reported of a very eminent practitioner in 
Chancery, now a still more eminent judge, 
that when a client was urging him with 
the utmost anxiety to apply for a re-hear- 
ing of a cause in which the lord chancel- 
lor had just delivered a very decided judg- 
ment under a palpable misconception of 
the facts of the case, he refused to make 
any such application, adding, “And I tell 
you more, sir—that if an angel were to 
come down from heaven to ask the lord 
chancellor to reconsider his opinion after 
such a judgment as he has just given, he 
would most probably commit him for a con- 
tempt.” No judge would ever less sub- 
mit to the slightest suspicion of being 
“ bamboozled ;” and as soon as any argu- 
ment was advanced which he thought 
ranked under that category, he would em- 
body it pithily in a short sentence or two, 
and place it before its astonished author, 
whether in silk or in stuff, to his utter dise 
comfiture. “ Itis very awkward,” observed 
one of the counsel most frequently em- 
ployed in his court, “ he just puts it to you 
shortly, and asks, ‘Is that your argu- 
ment?’ adding quietly, ‘I only want to 
know, that’s all,’ and then when he sees 
he is right, he sinks back in his chair, and 
it is all over.” 

Harry Bickersteth was not far wrong 
when he spoke of others doing the work, 
and Lord Cottenham getting the grace of 
it. On one occasion Lord Cottenham 
moved an amendment in his Drainage 
Bill, and made no allusion to Lord Lang- 
dale, who had sat up three or four hours 
the previous night, framing that very 
amendment. “You see,” said Lord Lang- 
dale, on that occasion, “ how public history 
differs from private truth.” When Cot- 
tenham gave up the great seal at Buck- 
ingham Palace, it was delivered to Lord 
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Langdale as the first of three commis- 
sioners. 

It is curious that so little public atten- 
tion was drawn to the chancellor, who for 
two prolonged terms filled the office, filled 
it for a longer time than Brougham, Cam 
bell, Truro, St. Leonards, Chelmsford, all 
put together. One reason of the silence 
about Lord Cottenham, perhaps, was that 
it was found that there was very little hu- 
man interest about the man. It was all 
hard steady business. He was never 
seen to show the slightest pleasantry, and 
if he smiled, it was a haughty smile; a 
little like a certain judge who fixed his 
countenance in a certain pose of contemp- 
tuous indifference. He was too fond of 
reversing judgment whenever he could see 
his way to do so, and lawyers hold that he 
is to be taxed with some terrible blunders. 
He was a great stickler to forms and prec- 
edents, thoroughly attached to the old sys- 
tem of the court, and with little heart for 
any legal reforms. He _ knew little or 
nothing of public law or the law of other 
countries, but with one department of our 
own law he was thoroughly familiar. It 
was for this reason, perhaps, that Lord 
Kingsdown used to declare that he never 
knew the House of Lords better managed 
than when Lord Cottenham sat alone on 
the woolsack, hearing appeals during his 
first chancellorship. Once only his court 
became a scene of general attraction. 
The late prince consort came into court 
to ask for protection against a publisher 
who had pirated some of his etchings. 
Lord Cottenham very properly took the 
matter in the direct legal way, and saw 
nothing remarkable in the husband of the 
queen becoming a humble suitor in one of 
her own courts. 

A curious question relating to the office 
of lord chancellor arose as to the close of 
his second chancellorship. He became 
very ill, but was apparently unwilling to 
relinquish the seals. Lord Langdale sug- 
gested that the great seal might be handed 
over temporarily to somebody else, who 
might attend to legal business, without 
disturbing the political status and duties 
of the chancellor. Lord Cottenham 
wrote to say that he was almost well, and 
altogether disagreed with such a doctrine. 
Lord Langdale called on him. He found 
him pale and thin, but otherwise much 
better and in good spirits. He got better 
through the long vacation — that blessed 
long which has brought rest and healing 
to so many a wearied lawyer. But the 
amendment did not last. To all, except 
himself, he was evidently breaking up. 
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But he did not like to admit it, did not 
like even to receive any assistance in dis- 
charging the functions of his office. He 
was a man who had always been very jeal- 
ous of his authority, and who could never 


| forgive any interference with it. 


He resigned at last, in June, 1850, and 
went abroad. But he went abroad too 
late, and died at the baths of Lucca in the 
following April. 

The career of Thomas Wilde, Lord 
Truro, has always been pointed out as a 
very remarkable one. He was of a legal 
family, and another member of it became 
Lord Penzance. He began life as an at- 
torney, and attained to middle age before he 
felt that his position was too cramped for 
his energies, and he became a barrister. 
His career is a striking instance of what 
can be done by perseverance and a rooted 
purpose. Like Demosthenes he had an 
impediment in his speech, but he overcame 
it in a peculiar way. He formed a list of 
synonyms, and substituted them for the 
words which he could not pronounce. 
He was one of the great group of lawyers 
whose names and fortunes were made by 
the memorable trial of Queen Caroline, in 
1820. The poor lady was so pleased with 
him that she made him one of her execu- 
tors. He obtained the lead in the Com- 
mon Pleas, being found in every.case, and 
being noted for the thoroughness of his 
work, Clients thought themselves lucky 
who secured him ; judges were pleased to 
listen to him; and Lord Tenterden hap- 
pily said that he had “ industry enough to 
succeed without talent, and talent enough 
to succeed without industry.” 

Copley, afterwards Lord Lyndhurst, one 
day came down to Exeter, specially re- 
tained. He watched Rele, the leader of 
the circuit—how quickly once famous 
leaders of circuits pass out of memory! 
— but observing Wilde, he quoted, — 


Proximos illi tamen occupavit, 
Pallas honores, 


He took up the famous Serjeant Wilkins, 
whose brilliant career is quite a tradition 
with the English bar. Wilkins almost 
began his career by singing his songs and 
telling his stories at public houses in the 
evenings, and far on into the nights, and 
then sending the hat round. He helped 
Serjeant Wilde in a Parliamentary contest, 
and from that time the serjeant was his 
firm friend. But no amount of genius, or 
ability, or friendship, could save Wilkins 
from utter ruin. “I was, on one occa- 
sion,” writes a gentlemen, “dining with 
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Charles Kemble, the actor, who was very 
deaf. He inquired of me how Wilkins and 
ones were getting on at the bar (they had 
th been actors), and he threw a lon 
speaking-trumpet across the table. I tol 
him they were both in the hands of Jews 
and attorneys. He replied, in a loud voice, 
that it was all up with them.” 

Sir Thomas Wilde once had an illus- 
trious client, and he fell in love with her. 
This was Augusta Emma d’Este, the 
daughter of the Duke of Sussex and Lady 
Augusta Murray. He had strenuously 
tried to ~ the marriage, but it was 
ineffectual. Various stories have been 
constructed on the theory of the barrister 
marrying his client, and a certain learned 
counsel’s attempt to do so led to a mem- 
orable law-suit. Before this second mar- 
riage, Sir Thomas had become attorney- 
general. He only held the office for a few 
months, and five years later, when he was 
again appointed, he only held it for a few 
days. In 1850, he became chancellor, and 
was only chancellor for nine months. He 
will best be remembered for his work in 
the Common Pleas, where his great fo- 
rensic triumphs were won, and where he 
presided as chief justice for four years. 

Campbell says that there was a combi- 
nation between Lord Lyndhurst and Lord 
Brougham, to drive Lord Truro from the 
woolsack. Truro did not care for law 
reforms, and showed plainly that he did 
not care, which, of course, made a possi- 
bility of his becoming unpopular. After 
he was appointed, Brougham insisted on 
hearing the Scotch appeals. He declared 
that they involved the deepest intricacies 
of Scotch law, and he advised Lord 
Truro to get up as much Scotch law as 
he could during the long vacation. Lord 
Truro, according to Lord Campbell, knew 
as little of Scotch law, as he did of the law 
of Japan. He says of Truro— Towran, 
as he used to be familiarly styled in the 
courts —that during his short chancellor- 
ship he displayed much honesty and dis- 
crimination in his judicial appointments.” 
Lord Brougham, on the contrary, declared 
“that Jonathan Wilde had become a 
courtier; and, having married the queen’s 
cousin, laid all his patronage at the 
queen’s feet.” To the last, Brougham 
used to talk of “Jonathan Wilde,” and 
“Tom, the queen’s cousin.” The fact 
is that, considering his brief tenure of 
office, he effected some remarkable re- 
forms, both in the Court of Chancery and 
in the common-law courts. The solici- 
tors were delighted with his success, and 
placed his portrait in the hall of the Incor- 
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porated Law Society, while his widow, the 
royal cousin, gave his library to the House 
of Lords. 


His successor, Edmund Burtinshaw 
Sugden, was only chancellor in England 
for ten months. But he had been pre- 
viously chancellor in Freland for four years. 
At the present time Ireland has given En- 
gland a chancellor of matchless power — 
one of the many contributions which Ire- 
land makes to England’s greatness. The 
recent death of Lord St. Leonards at the 
advanced age of ninety-five reminded the 
public of his marvellous faculties and won- 
derful career. Like Lord Tenterden, he 
was the son of a hairdresser, though on a 
larger scale than the poor Canterbury 
bestier; but by indomitable energy and 
legal gifts of a peculiar kind, he gained 
the topmost niche in the legal temple of 
fame. He was the greatest conveyancer 
of his age. In the knowledge of all the 
intricacies of the lawof real property he 
almost stood alone. It was his endeavor, 
at the outset, also to establish his reputa- 
tion by legal works, and fifty years after 
he endeavored to popularize this knowl- 
edge for the public good. His “ Letters 
to a Man of Property on Buying, Selling, 
etc., Estates,” half a century later were 
re-issued as a “* Handy Book of Propert 
Law.” Hardly any man of property felt 
safe until he had submitted his titles to 
Sugden’s inspection. His practice was 
something enormous. For ten years he 
was simply a conveyancing counsel. He 
was overloaded with abstracts to inspect 
and deeds to settle. His business was so 
crushing that he resolved to abandon it, 
and confine himself to the courts. Then 
he came into the Court of Chancery, but in 
all-important litigation he was as much 
sought for as a pleaderas formerly as acon 
veyancer. It was once said in the House of 
Commons by a member who became a 
judge that there were not more than six per- 
sons who were acquainted with the law of 
real property. It was at one time declared 
that there was no one practising at the 
Chancery bar who knew it except Sir 
Edman Sugden. O’Connell, with whom 
he had once some sharp brushes in the 
House of Commons, said that if there 
was a man in England who knew all law, 
Sugden was that man. A curious case 
once occurred to the great lawyer, which 
is one of the stock stories of the court. 
He mistook the side on which he was to 
act. It was the case of King v. Turner, 
vice-chancellor’s court, Jan. 26, 1829. 
Messrs. Horne and Pemberton were heard 
on one side. Mr. Sugden followed, con- 
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curred in the argument of his learned 
friend, and said the law was quite clear. 

Vice-Chancellor. —“ Then Mr. Sugden 
is with you, Mr. Horne.”: 

Mr. Horne said the argument of his 
learned friend was, to his great surprise, 
on his side; but his learned friend hap- 
pened to be on the other. (Great laugh- 
ter.) Mr. Sugden consulted his junior and 
seemed not a little disconcerted. He 
owned he was mistaken. What he had 
said, however, was said in all sincerity; 
and he never would for any client, be he 
whom he may, argue against what he 
thought a settled rule of law. As his 
learned friends had differed on the present 
point, he hoped his honor would decide it 
without reference to what had fallen from 
him. The vice-chancellor promised he 
would do so. It is rather curious, too, that 
Sugden should have made the admission. 
A less honest lawyer would have said that 
he was simply stating his opponent’s case 
with a view to answer it. > 

Between Sugden and Brougham there 
were repeated “rows in court.” Some- 
times Sugden distinctly got the better; 
sometimes it was otherwise. Lord 
Brougham would write his letters while 
listening to the address of counsel. We 
have seen judges deliberately reading 
newspapers while counsel have been mak- 
ing their speeches. But on this occasion 
Sugden was addressing judge and jury, 
nota jury alone. Sugden stopped short in 
the middle of a sentence. “Go on, Sir 
Edmund, I am listening to you,” said 
Brougham. “I observe that your lordship 
is engaged in writing, and not favoring me 
with your attention.” The chancellor 
neatly stopped him. “I am _ signin 
papers of mere form, You may as wel 
say that I am not to blow my nose or to 
take ‘snuff while you speak.” On this oc- 
casion the laugh was against Sir Edmund. 
But on other occasions the laugh was all 
on his side. Sugden hated Brougham. 
Towards a chancellor whom he liked he 
could be as sweet as summer. We think 
it was Lord Cottenham who actually fell 
asleep. Sir Edmund immediately paused. 
The cessation of sound had the customary 
effect of awakening the chancellor. “ Wh 
don’t you go on, Sir Edmund?” “I 
thought your lordship _— be looking 
over your notes,” was the bland response. 
This would please Lord Cottenham, who 
was very liable to doze, and hated anybody 
noticing it. Sugden took his revenge on 
Brougham in the famous don-mot, that it 
was a pity he did not know a little law, and 
then he would have a smattering of every- 
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thing. Toa man of his great knowledge, 
a discursive mind like Lord Brougham’s 
would be very distasteful, and they were 
also separated by many political and per- 
sonal differences. 

Sugden was solicitor-general in 1820, 
and twice lord chancellor of Ireland. At 
the age of seventy he became lord chan- 
cellor of England. He was then created 
Baron St. Leonards of Slaugham, in Sus- 
sex. During his lifetime, whenever the 
Conservatives had their brief and sudden 
accession to power, we believe it was cus- 
tomary to offer the seals to Lord St. Leon- 
ards. But the old man preferred Boyle 
Farm. But now Boyle Farm is brought 
into Chancery litigation. He composed a 
will, which is supposed to have been the 
model of a will which a man of real prop- 
erty should make—a model exemplar 
will, which should put into concrete shape 
the true doctrine of wills —and for want 
of some ordinary precautions which a clerk 
or housekeeper might have taken, alack! 
the will of wills is gone! 

In following the career of Lord Cran- 
worth, there is one special point of view 
which is thereby suggested. When he 
was chancellor, there were more than a 
dozen men who, from a legal point of 
view, would have made better chancellors. 
“Consider what we have endured from 
dear Cranny,” wrote a Cabinet minister 
when the fitness of Lord Chelmsford’s 
subsequent appointment was in question, 
Robert Monsey Rolfe’s prosperous career 
was due rather to manners and morals than 
to ability and attainments. He was a 
cousin of Lord Nelson, and, like Nelson, 
born in a country vicarage. He did fairl 
at the bar, got some acquaintance, roma 4 
an equity man, with criminal law as a 
recorder, and though a rare, was thought a 
gentlemanlike and pleasing speaker in the 
House. There was some surprise, how- 
ever, that a man so little known should be 
appointed solicitor-general. He did his 
duty quietly but effectively, and, like other 
solicitors-general hardly indicated by fame 
for the heights of the law— the Liberals 
had once quite a rapid succession of such 
men — he was glad to take a puisne judge- 
ship. His qualifications, however, had 
been underrated by the world, and prob- 
ably, in his modesty, by himself. He was 
much more distinguished on the bench than 
he had ever been at the bar. We have 
sometimes heard of a barrister making 
his fortune in a single trial. But it was so 
with Robert Rolfe. The trial was that of 
Rush for the murder of the Jermyns, and 
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by his patience, temper, firmness, impar- 
tiality, and knowledge of the law. When 
he was raised to the peerage, it was said 
that his title ought not to be Cranworth, 
but Kilrush. The year following the trial 
the great seal was put in commission, and 
he was third commissioner. He now re- 
verted from common law to equity. He 
became vice-chancellor, not without a pub- 
lic suspicion that he might have forgotten 
his equity practice. ven Lord Truro 
plucked up heart of grace, and reversed 
one of his earliest decisions. Rush’s trial 
was in 1849; in 1850 Lord Cranworth be- 
came vice-chancellor ; in 1851 lord justice ; 
in 1852 lord chancellor. His opinions in 
time came to be held in the highest re- 
spects by Chancery lawyers; he was be- 
loved by the bar, and was a most popular 
speaker of the House of Lords. He was a 
most conscientious, careful, painstaking 
judge, and a most amiable man, but a man 
more destitute of high intellectual calibre 
than perhaps any who had held his high 
office. He came after Sugden, and in his 
second term of office after Lord Westbury 
—an isthmus uniting two continents. 
Another instance of the remarkable 
rise of a common lawyer to the marble 
chair was that of Frederick Thesiger, 
who, as a midshipman, was present at the 
second bombardment of Copenhagen in 
1801. His father lived at St. Vincent’s, 
and as he became heir to some property 
there, he went out to the island, as he 
used to say, “to make his father’s ac- 
quaintance.” It was thought that he had 
better qualify himself for the bar of the 
little island, and so returned to London. 
But the eruption of a volcano blew his 
estate into the air, and as the counsel in 
whose chambers. he studied said it would 
be a shame that he should go back to the 
West Indies without trying his fortune in 
England, he started fair for the woolsack. 
All his lifetime he has been a singularly 
prosperous and popular man. The ses- 
sions paved his way for the assizes, and 
the assizes brought him business in the 
Westminster Courts. It was noticed of 
the young barrister that whenever his 
leader was absent he was always found 
ready and equal to taking his place. He 
had the leading business in an immense 
number of causes célébres. He was coun- 
sel for Hunt, an accessory of Thurtell’s for 
the murder of Weare. When in stuff, 
after these trials, he won in an ejectment 
case at Chelmsford, relating to the right to 
some unenclosed strips of land by the 
highway —a success to which he always 
attributed his subsequent advance, and 
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which caused him to choose his title of 
Chelmsford. He defended Lord Ferrars 
in the ridiculous action brought for breach 
of promise against the earl by Miss Smith, 
He was also successful in unmasking the 
impostor who claimed to be the son of Sir 
Hugh Smith, and entitled to the very lar, 
family estates. This was the most remark- 
able “ claimant” of our days until he was 
overshadowed by a still more notorious 
one. He compromised, as counsel, the 
famous action of Swynfen v, Swynfen, and 
when Mrs. Swynfex brought an action in 
consequence, the principle was sustained 
that no action could lie, and that counsel 
were irresponsible. Sir Thomas Wilde 
was a competitor of his. Wilde defeated 
him at Woodstock, and defeated him in 
becoming chief justice, Sir Nicholas Tindal 
having died just two days before Sir Rob- 
ert Peel went out of office. He has been 
twice chancellor, but only for brief tenures 
on each occasion, but he is one of the 
most estimable and popular of law lords. 
Another common-law chancellor suc- 
ceeded, in the person of Lord Campbell, 
and then Bethell came to his rights. The 
career of Lord Westbury is very remark- 
able, and one which would have given full 
employment to all Lord Campbell’s story- 
telling propensities. Like Bishop Phil- 
potts, and, we believe, Dr. Jowett, the 
resent master of Balliol, he was only a 
in jackets when he gained an open 
scholarship at Oxford. It was through his 
Oxford connection that he obtained his 
first great triumph at the bar. A suit in 
Chancery had been instituted against 
Brasenose College “4 a nobleman in the 
east of England. If his suit should be 
successful, the interests of the college 
would be overcast to a most serious ex- 
tent. An eminent authority, however, ad- 
vised the principal and fellows to give way, 
or at least consent to acompromise. The 
master of the college, Dr. Gilbert, the late 
Bishop of Chichester, then bethought him- 
self of the gifted student, who had indeed 
been the most distinguished a/umnus of 
the college, and whom he himself had 
examined for his degree, and made Mr. 
Bethell counsel, or one of the counsel, for 
the college. He was then a young and 
untried lawyer, but he earnestly repre- 
sented to the college that they ought not 
to give way, and the event abundantly jus- 
tified his advice. Practice rapidly flowed 
in upon him. Through the promotion of 
Wigram and Knight-Bruce, he made his 
way rapidly to the front, and became the 
leader of the Court of Chancery. For 
twenty years there was hardly a case in 
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Chancery of any importance in which he 
was not interested. For five-and-thirty 
years he was a prominent figure in all the 
equitable causes cél2bres of the country. 
He was late in entering the House of 
Commons, but the very year after he 
entered he became solicitor-general, Sir 
Alexander Cockburn being attorney. A 
few years later he became attorney, when 
Sir Alexander became chief of the common 
pleas. It must certainly be said for him 
that he put his mark upon the’ statute 
book. - He gave Mr. Gladstone the great- 
est help in his Succession Duty Bill — an 
act which was accepted with resignation 
by the peers, but which excited the live- 
liest disgust in the bosom of eldest sons 
— for not even Mr. Gladstone could make 
the intricate technical points clear to the 
House of Commons. He had a very 
large part in the legislation which followed 
the. Oxford University Report. But he 
differed altogether from his forme: friend 
and leader, Mr. Gladstone, in his Divorce 
Act, a bill which excited the strongest op- 
position in the minds of the High Church 
arty, and of which the good effects have 
een extremely problematical. It may be 
uestioned also whether the law of limited 
liability, which he had so great a part in 
settling, has not been more mischievous 
than salutary for the commercial interests 
of the country. Finally, his statement 
of the law of conspiracy, and the Conspi- 
racy Bill which he introduced, had the 
effect of ejecting both himself and his 
party from office. It may be doubted, 
after all, whether his services to his party 
were in point of fact very great or essen- 
tial. He was intensely self-conscious, and 
the self-consciousness would creep out in 
a small and ludicrous way. One vacation 
it is said he visited like an ordinary trav- 
eller the romantic little town of Porlach, 
and the next astonished landlady and tour- 
ist by inscribing his name “ Westbury, 
Lord High Chancellor of England.” 
Certainly Lord Westbury was not an 
amiable man. His words were sweeter 
than honey yet were they sharp as swords. 
Men writhed beneath the irony of his 
tone, and contemptuous expression of lip 
and eye. One barrister was so far irri- 
tated that he struck him in court, and we 
need hardly say that that barrister’s pro- 
fessional career was henceforth closed. 
He it was who told Bishop Wilberforce 
that a man “might smile and smile again 
and be a villain.” He it was who con- 
temptuously alluded to “what a noble 
lord had called his mind.” It was an in- 
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hearing appeals in the House of Lords, 
and listening to the other law lords giving 
judgment. The head was posed back- 
ward inimitably, and the countenance wore 
a fine expression of disgust and contempt. 
On one occasion when a case in which “ 


judges, he happened not to be present, 
and a junior was called on to speak. Beth- 
ell came in and wanted to be heard. The 
opportunity of “taking a rise” out of the 
terrific unpopular barrister was not to be 
lost. “Oh, no, Mr. Bethell,” said one of 
the judges, “it is quite unnecessary to 
call upon you, your junior has put the 
whole case before us very properly and at 
great length.” “Then your lordships de- 
cline to hear me?” “ We merely think 
that it is quite unnecessary, Mr. Bethell.” 
The discomfited counsel gathered up his 
papers and left the court ia a huff. “ Look 
at him, look at him,” quoth one of the 
judges in the  pootany glee to the other, 
as both enjoyed great happiness from see- 
ing him annoyed. 

We do not enter into the miserable 
stories of the Westbury scandals. Not 
since the days of Macclesfield, to go no 
farther back, had the conduct of a great 
magistrate been similarly impugned. The 
House of Commons voted a resolution, 
practically of “no confidence,” and his 
resignation followed. His farewell speech 
presented two good points—a promise, 
which was not left unredeemed, of doing 
good work as a private member, and a 
much-needed expression of regret, if by 
inadvertency or want of courtesy he had 
given pain to any member of their lord- 
ships’ house. He was succeeded by Lord 
Cranworth once more. Here, again, we 
see the remarkable special characteristic 
of Rolfe, the moral gifts which in his case 
have been as fruitful and striking as any 
merely intellectual gifts. Lord Westbury 
never returned to office, and the fiasco of 
his will, like that of Lord St. Leonards, 
made the merriment of the law courts. 

One great charm in studying the lives 
of illustrious chancellors and chief justices, 
is to watch the gradual steps by which 
great lawyers have achieved their position, 
and the lowly origin from which they 
sprung. Take the instance of the parent- 
age of Lord Hatherley, who said once in 
the House of Lords that he had no ances- 
tral honor. His father, Matthew Wood, 
worked as a child in a serge-manufactory, 
was bound chemist and druggist at Exe- 
ter, and was afterwards chemist and hop- 
merchant in London. He became alder- 
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the city members. The conspicuous part 
which he took in the defence of Queen 
Caroline is matter of history. He per- 
formed another public service, not equall 

well known, when, being dissatisfied wit 

a sentence of execution passed upon three 
criminals, he inquired into the case, dis- 
covered the perjury of the witnesses, and 
saved the lives of the men. A curious 
history connects Sir Matthew Wood with 
the famous Jemmy Wood, the miser of 
Westgate Arms, Gloucester. Lord Hath- 
erley has obligingly informed us that there 
was no connection between the families, 
that his father never sought the acquaint- 
ance of Jemmy Wood, but Jemmy Wood 
sought the acquaintance of Sir Matthew 
because he sympathized with his defence 
of Queen Caroline. In the event, after an 
immense amount of extensive litigation, 
Sir Matthew took a quarter of million 
under the will of the old miser. In the 
property was included the old ivy-man- 
tled dwelling-house of Hatherley Court, 
with the surrounding estates, which has 
given a title in the peerage to the ex- 
chancellor. 

Sir William Page Wood contributed to 
Mr. Fox’s “Judges of England” many 
autobiographical details which make the 
final chapter one of the most interesting 
of his work. He took part in a school 
rebellion at Winchester, which was not 
repressed without the aid of the military. 
The penalty was expulsion, and he re- 
fused the escape which was offered him 
on account of his high standing in the 
school. He tells us how he had formed 
an order of Milton and Shakespeare 
knighthood at the school, and how close 
was his intimacy with his illustrious school- 
fellow, Dean Hook. He enumerates the 
remarkable advantages he enjoyed in the 
way of society. During the two years of 
his father’s mayoralty he associated with 
men of all parties at the Mansion House ; 
for two years he lived at Geneva, then a 
great intellectual centre; he made a 
sojourn at Paris, a sojourn in Italy, where 
he knew Mezzofanti, and in London he 
was familiar with the highest literary 
society. He relates how he neariy lost 
his fellowship through the supposed radi- 
cal character of a prize essay, and how he 
was offered by the editor of the Zimes 
full employment if he chose to write for 
the press. His mind, however, was fixed 
upon the bar, and he lived to attain the 
summit of his profession. ‘He tells us 
that when practising at the equity bar, 
Lord Lyndhurst with natural courtesy 


Leach, we presume with natural rudeness, 
administered a rebuff. For a long time 
he practised both at the equity bar and 
the Parliamentary bar, before committees 
of both houses of Parliament. He found 
himself forced, however, to make: his 
election, and elected in favor of Chancery 
business. Both before and after his ele- 
vation to the bench, he worked hard on 
numerous commissions connected both 
with the law and with the Church. Much 
of our most beneficial legislation con- 
nected with both is due to his exertions. 
Like other ex-chancellors he has had a 
great deal to do with arbitration business. 
Long ago he was selected by Lord Cran- 
worth to act, with Lord Wensleydale and 
Sir Lawrence Peel, as arbitrators between 
her Majesty and the king of Hanover 
in reference to certain crown jewels left 
by that king. He came to the bar the 
inheritor of an immense fortune, the 
inheritor of a great political name. He 
had the additional distinction of being a 
fellow of Trinity. Nevertheless, for twen- 
ty-eight years he labored assiduously at 
the bar without obtaining any special dis- 
tinction. Then the blushing honors came 
thick upon him. In rapid succession he 
became Q.C., M.P., and solicitor-general. 
Most barristers regard the last honor, so 
immensely lucrative, as the first great 
prize of the profession, and the stepping- 
stone to the loftiest distinctions; but he 
resigned the much-coveted post with a 
careless magnificence. It was a wealthy 
and lofty position, but it was not a com- 
fortable one. He resigned because he 
found that to be solicitor-general “ en- 
tailed upon him so large an amount of 
late work, and so interfered with his duties 
of domestic life and comforts of home, 
that he felt bound to relinquish his hon- 
orable position.” It is not often that a 
barrister in the full flush of success can 
permit himself to be actuated by such con- 
siderations. 

For fifteen years he was vice-chancellor. 
Then the Conservatives, from whom he 
was always thoroughly alienated in poli- 
tics, made him lord justice. Lord Justice 
Selwyn, a short time earlier, had obtained 
a similar post, and by right of prior ap- 
pointment would be the senior judge. Sir 
Jasper Selwyn insisted, however, that Sir 
William should take his seat first, and so 
obtain precedence. He was not an attrac- 
tive judge, so far as oratory went, or in- 
deed the arrangement of sentences and 
thoughts. But the judicial mind has never 
been more finely manifested. He was of 
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many religious minds, and which, to a 
mind like Sir Roundell Palmer’s, was con- 
trary to the rights of property and the 
principles of justice. It was scarcely 
expected that the new chancellor would 
prove any material addition to the debat- 
ing power of the House of Lords. But in 
his great speech on the Irish Church Bill, 
Lord Hatherley more than enhanced his 
reputation. The Zzmes, in a leader, thus 
characterized the speech: “ It may appear 
strange to many, that casting about for the 
hrase which should most naturally and 
justly express the especial characteristic 
of Lord Hatherley’s speech, we should say 
that it was pre-eminently the speech of a 
entleman. Yet this is the simple truth. 
ith no conscious art affecting to lend it 
grace, it was a rare mixture-of delicacy and 
power. Its severity was proportionate to 
its dignity.” It was this essentially “ gen- 
tlemanly ” character which Lord Hatherley 
eculiarly sustained during his somewhat 
ong tenure of office. Every one was 
sorry for the physical misfortune which 
incapacitated him for office; but at the 
same time every one rejoiced that Roun- 
dell Palmer was chancellor at last. 
We a that our closing limits permit 

us to deal only very slightly with the great 
name of Lord Selborne. His is one of 
the great historical names of the equity 
courts, and except Lord Westbury, even if 


the international arbitration case of the 
“ Alabama.” It was calculated that his 
fees would amount to about thirty thou- 
sand pounds; but we are informed that 
he refused to receive this, or any, remuner- 
ation for his services. He derived his 
title from the village of Selborne, asso- 
ciated with Gilbert White’s most pleasant 
chapters of “ Natural History,” where he 
purchased anestate. It was characteristic 
of him that he built a church and schools, 
before he would build a house for himself ; 
and the genial speech in which he ad- 
dressed his friends and neighbors, when 
he really did get into his house, was “a 
very pretty bit” of legal biography. Lord 
Selborne seems now in that state of profes- 
sional inaction which is the normal condi- 
tion of an ex-chancellor; but he is sure to 
profitably employ his well-earned leisure, 
and if health be spared, may be safely 
regarded as the great chancellor of the 
future. 

The late Lord Justice Rolt, following the 
example of Pemberton Leigh, drew up an 
autobiography of himself. It has some 
interesting references to Lord Cairns, his 
great competitor. “Cairns came, on 
taking silk,i nto Vice-Chancellor Wood’s 
court, and of course soon got abreast of 
me there. For a very little time, if at all, 
did Cairns, towards the close of his bril- 
liant career at the bar, get ahead of me in 
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lighted to become lord justice. “Cairns 
had not long before succeeded Knight- 
Bruce as lord justice, and the new Court 
of Appeal was universally spoken of as one 
that would do justice to the judicial power 
and dignity of the Court of Chancery, and 
was not unworthy of its best times.” This 
was his first judicial dignity. It had been 
deservedly won by a career of great splen- 
dorand honor atthe bar. But great as that 
legal career has been, it will probably be 
looked upon at a future day as inferior to 
his political career. Hugh Cairns, like Mit- 
ford and Grant of a preceding generation, 
was a real statesman and a great member of 
Parliament. He might, even with a greater 
show of reason than Mr. Walpole, have 
forsaken the legal for the political career. 
Amid the prevailing feebleness that now 
has so long characterized the great law offi- 
cers of the crown, the recollection of what 
Hugh Cairns was in the House of Com- 
mons comes back with a sense of startling 
contrast and surprise. Those were days 
in which Cairns would speak for hours 
late into the night, and the House was 
awaked by his commanding eloquence. 

There is no case in which more rapid 
success has been obtafned at the bar, or 
in which a lawyer has won a peerage at an 
earlier age. e regret to hear that in the 
case of the chancellor a great drawback 
has been a somewhat weak state of health. 
We hear of him at Torquay and other 
localities affected by pulmonary patients. 
It was this which induced him years ago 
to surrender the office of attorney-general, 
and become one of the lord justices, a loss 
which a stronger government than that 
which then existed must have contemplat- 
ed with dismay. When Mr. Disraeli first 
became premier, he displaced Lord 
Chelmsford from the woolsack, and made 
Lord Cairns his chancellor. Henceforth 
Lord Chelmsford retires into comparative 
obscurity, and Cairns is more than ever to 
the front. The term of his chancellorship 
was not long. He went out with his party 
on the question of the Irish Church, and 
those who heard his speeches are not 
likely ever to erase them from their mem 
ory. A longer term of office now seems 
open to him than has fallen to the lot of 
many of his predecessors. 

It is remarkable that the last three chan- 
cellors have all been deeply religious men, 
just as there had been a succession of 
chancellors of very opposite characteristics. 
Lord Hatherley and Lord Selborne have 
been distinctly High Church, but Lord 
Cairns is accredited with Evangelical or 
Low Church views. He gave, for instance, 





a very hearty support—which must have 
been valuable in its way —to the Moody 
and Sankey movement, and has made 
appointments which would emphatically 
commend themselves to Lord Shaftesbury. 
His administration of patronage is unique, 
and such as can hardly be paralleled by any 
examples of preceding chancellors, unless 
in the case of his predecessor, Lord Sel- 
borne. Only too often, the livings in the 
gift of the chancellor have been loot for 
private friends or political supporters. 
Lord Cairns appears to regard his patron- 
age in the light of atrust. He seems deaf 
to the usual social and political considera- 
tions. He has developed a feeling for 
curates which must be astonishing and 
unexpected to that long-suffering order. 
We know several cases in which men have 
been unexpectedly appointed to livings 
simply on account of the worth of their 
character and the length of their services. 
Other chancellors, in a spasmodic way, 
might now and then have done this before, 
but Lord Cairns seems to do it very much 
on a system. 

He is considered to have been, perhaps, 
the ablest lawyer that this country has 
ever possessed. He would not shrink 
from a comparison even with Lord Sel- 
borne, to whom, during his term, man 
would have applied a like expression. If 
we might venture to indicate the differ- 
ence, we would say, that while Roundell 
Palmer has the greater subtlety, Lord 
Cairns has the wider grasp. The mind 
of the former is not free from a certain 
crotchetiness which is not found in the 
latter. The width of mind, the logical 
acumen, and the comprehensiveness of 
view are commonly thought to be some- 
what rare in an ltehanae, and perhaps 
have not been equally united in the same 
Irishman since the days of Edmund Burke. 
We may here recall Lord Lytton’s lines, 
who thus commemorates the present lord 
chancellor and the present chief justice of 
England, and joins with them one who is 
the light and ornament of the Irish bar. 
Hush’d were the benches when, with careless 

ease, 
With accents matchless for melodious keys, 
With words the choicest, that seem strung by 
chance, 
Cockburn’s frank mind reveal’d its large ex- 


panse. 
Still Whiteside’s genius charms both foes and 
friends, 
So headlong force with sparkling fancy blends ; 
As torrents flash the more their rush descen 
Still, when Cairns rises, though at dawn of 


day, 
The sleepers wake, and feel rejoiced to stay, 
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As his clear reasonings in light strength arise, 
Like Doric shafts admitting lucent skies. 


Certainly English law never showed 
brighter, nor was the English judgment- 
seat in greater glory, than when we see 
Lord Cairns as the high chancellor, and 
Sir Alexander Cockburn as the chief jus- 
tice of England. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
SCHEMES. 


SHALL we ever forget that sunrise over 
the vast plain through which the Missouri 
runs —the silence, and loneliness, fand 
majesty of it? Far away — immeasurable 
leagues away it seemed —a bar of purple 
cloud appeared to rest on the earth, all 
along the flat horizon, while above that the 
broad expanse of sky began to glow with 
a pale lemon yellow, the grassy plain be- 
low being of a deep, intense olive green. 
No object in the distance was to be de- 
scried, except one narrow strip of forest ; 
and the trees, just getting above the belt 
of purple, showed a serrated line of jet 
black on the pale yellow sky. Then a 
flush of rose-pink began to fill the east, and 
quite ——?t the wooden spire of the 
small church beside us —the first object 
to catch the new light of the dawn — 
shone a pale red above the cold green of 
the cotton-trees. There was no one abroad 
at this hour in the wide streets of Deca- 
tur, though we had seen two Indians pass 
some little time before, with shovels over 
their shoulders. Our object in getting up 
so early was to try to get over the swamp- 
iest part of our journey before the heat of 
a called up a plague of flies from the 
mud, 

One thing or another, however, delayed 
our departure, and when at last we got 
into the swamps, we were simply envel- 
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oped in clouds of mosquitoes. If we could 
only hdve regarded these from behind a 
lass mask, we should have said that they 
ormed a very beautiful sight, and so have 
discovered the spirit of good that lurks in 
that most evil thing. For we were in 
shadow — our vehicles having a top sup- 
ported by slender iron poles arising from 
the sides —and, looking out from this 
shadow, the still air seemed filled with 
millions upon millions of luminous and 
transparent golden particles. Occasion- 
ally we got up on a higher bit of ground, 
and could send the horses forward, the 
current thus produced relieving us from 
these clouds; but ordinarily our slow 
plunging through the mire left us an eas 
prey to these insatiable myriads. Indeed, 
there were more mosquitoes within our 
vehicle —if that were possible —than in 
the same space without; for these crea- 
tures prefer to get into the shade when 
the blaze of the sun is fierce, though they 
do not show themselves grateful to those 
who afford it. The roof of our palankeen- 
phaeton was of blue cloth when we started. 
Before we had been gone an hour, it was 
grey; there was not anywhere the size of 
a pea visible of the blue cloth. But this 
temporary retirement of a few millions in 
no wise seemed to diminish the numbers of 
those who were around us in the air. At 
last even the patience of the lieutenant 
broke down. 

“ Lady Sylvia,” said he, “I have now 
discovered why there is so much bad lan- 
guage in America. If ever we go up the 
Missouri again, you ladies must go in one 
carriage by yourselves, and we in another 
carriage ; for the frightful thing is that we 
cannot say what we think ” — and here he 
slapped his cheek again, and slew another 
half-dozen of his enemies. 

“ But why not speak ?” his wife said. 


“Tt was an ancient privilege, my lords, 
To fling whate’er we felt, not fearing, into 
words.” 


Lady Sylvia was supposed to say some- 
thing ; but as she had tied a handkerchief 
tightly around her face, we could not quite 


make out what it was. 

He continued to complain. We had 
delayed our return to Decatur on the pre- 
vious day so that we should avoid driving 
on to Tekamah in the evening, when the 
plague is worse: he declared it could not 
be worse. He even complained that we 
had not suffered in this fashion a couple 
of days before, in driving over the same 
ground, forgetting that then we had a fresh 
and pleasant breeze. And we were soon 
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to discover what a breeze could do. Our 
friendly guide and driver suddenly plunged 
his horses off the path into a thicket of 
tall reeds. We thought we should have 
been eaten up alive at this point. But 
presently we got through this wilderness, 
and began to ascend a slope leading up to 
the bluffs. Was there not a scent of 
cooler air? We clambered higher and 
higher ; we got among our old friends the 
sunflowers and Michaelmas daisies; and 
at last, when we emerged on to the sunlit 
and golden plain, the cool breeze, fragrant 
with May-weed, came sweeping along and 
through our vehicle, and behold! we were 
delivered from our enemies. We waxed 
valiant. We attacked their last stronghold 
on the roof; we flicked off these gray 
millions, and they, too, flew away and dis- 
appeared. We sent a victorious halloa to 
the vehicle behind us, which was joyfully 
answered. We fell in love with the “ roll- 
ing” prairies, and their beautiful flowers 
and fresh breezes. 

But the cup of human happiness is al- 
ways dashed with some bitterness or 
another. We began to think about that 
vast and grassy swamp from which we had 
emerged. Was not that, in effect, part of 
the very Mississippi valley about which 
such splendid prophecies have been made ? 
Our good friends out here, though they 


made light of their river by calling it the 
Big Muddy, nevertheless declared that it 
was the parent of the Mississippi, and that 
the Mississippi should be called the Mis- 
souri from St. Louis right down to New 


Orleans. Had we, then, just struggled 
upward from one branch of the great basin 
which is to contain the future civilization 
of the world? We had been assured by 
an eminent (American) authority that 
nothing could “ prevent the Mississippi val- 
ley from becoming, in less than three gen- 
erations, the centre of human power.” It 
was with pain and anguish that we now 
recalled these prophetic words. Our 
hearts grew heavy when we thought of 
our children’s children. O ye future den- 
izens of Alligator City, do not think that 
your forefathers have not also suffered in 
getting through these mud flats on an 
August day! 

At length we got back to Tekamah and 
its conspicuous tree, which latter, it is 
said, has done the State some good service 
in former days. We were much too early 
for the train, and so we had luncheon in 
the block-house inn (the lieutenant in vain 
offering a dollar for a single bottle of beer), 
and then went out to sit on a bench and 
watch the winged beetles that hovered in 
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the sunshine and then darted about ina 
spasmodic fashion. That was all the 
amusement we could find in Tekamah. 
But they say that a newspaper exists 
there ; and if only the government would 
open up a road to the Black Hills by way 
of the Elkhorn valley, Tekamah might 
suddenly arise and flourish. In the end, 
we left the darting beetles and drove to 
the station. Here we saw two or three 
gangs of “ civilized” Indians, digging for 
the railway company. Whether Poonees, 
Omahas, or Winnebagoes, they were, in 
their tattered shirt and trousers, not an 
attractive-looking lot of people, whereas 
the gentlemen-paupers of the reservations 
have at least the advantage of being pic- 
turesque in appearance. There were a 
few teepees on the slopes above, with 
some women and children. The whole 
very closely resembled a gipsy encamp- 
ment. 

And then, in due course of time we 
made our way back to Omaha, the capital 
of the Plains, the future Chicago of the 
West, and we were once more jolted over 
the unmade roads and streets, which had 
now got dry and hard. And what was 
this ?— another telegram ? 

Lady Sylvia took it calmly, and opened 
it with an air of pride. 

“T thought so,” she said, with assumed 
indifference: and there was a certain 
superiority in her manner, almost border- 
ing on triumph, as she handed the tele- 
gram to her friend. She seemed to say, 
“ Of course it is quite an ordinary occur- 
rence for my husband to send mea tele- 
gram. There, you may all see on what 
terms we are. I am not a bit rejoiced 
that he has actually sailed and on his way 
to join us.” 

The word was passed round. Balfour’s 
telegram was from Queenstown, giving the 
name of the vessel by which he had sailed. 
There was nothing for her to be proud of 
in that; she did well to assume indiffer- 
ence. 

But when, that evening, we were talk- 
ing about our further plans, she suddenly 
begged to be left out of the discussion. 

“TI mean to remain here until my hus- 
band arrives,” said she. 

“In Omaha!” we all cried. But there 
was really no disparagement implied in 
this ejaculation, for it must be acknowl- 
edged that Omaha, after its first reception 
of us, had treated us with the greatest 
kindness. 

“He cannot be here for a fortnight at 
least,” it is pointed out to her. “We 
could in that time go on to Idaho and be 
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back here to meet him, if he does not wish, 
like the rest of us, to have a look at the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

“1 can not tel! what his wishes may be,” 
said the young wife, thoughtfully, “and 
there is no means of explaining to him 
where to find us if we move from here.” 

“There is every means,” it is again 
pointed out. “All you have to do is to 
address a letter to the New York office of 
the line, and it will be given to him even 
before he lands.” 

This notion of sending a letter seemed 
to give her great delight. She spent the 
whole of the rest of the evening in her 
own room. No human being but him to 
whom they were addressed ever knew 
what were the outpourings of her soul on 
that occasion. Later on, she came in to 
bid us good-night. She looked very hap- 
py, but her eyes were red. 

Then two members of our small party 
went out into the cool night air to smoke a 
cigar. The broad streets of Omaha were 
dark and deserted; there were no roister- 
ers going home, no lights showing that the 
gambling-houses were still open. The 
place was as quiet as a Surrey village on a 
Sunday morning when everybody is at 
church. 

“T have been thinking,” says one of 
them ; and this is a startling statement, 
for he is not much given that way. “And 
what these ladies talk about Balfour doin 
when he comes out here —oh, that is all 
stuff, that is all folly and nonsense. It is 
romantic — oh yes, it is very fine to think 
of; and for an ordinary poor man it isa 
great —% to have one hundred and sixty 
acres of freehold land—and very good 
land—from the government; and if he 
knows anything about farming, and if he 
and his family will work, that is very well. 
But it is only romantic folly to talk about 
that and Balfour together. His wife—it 
is very well for her to be brave, and say 
this thing and that thing; but it is folly: 
they cannot do that. That is the non- 
sense a great many people in England 
think —that, when they have failed at 
everything, they can tarm. Oh yes; I 
would like to see Lady Sylvia help to 
build a house, or to milk a cow even. But 
the other thing, that is a little more sensi- 
ble. They say the railway has beautiful 
grazing land —beautiful grazing land — 
that you can buy for a pound or thirty 
shillings an acre; and a man might have 
a large freehold estate for little. But the 
little is something ; and there is the cost 
of the stock, and the taxes; and if Bal- 
four had enough money for all that, how 
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do you know that he will be able to make 
his fortune by stock-raising ?” 

“1 don’t know anything about it.” 

“ No,” said the lieutenant, with decision; 
“these things are only romantic folly. It 
is good for a laboring-man who has a little 
money to have a homestead from the gov- 
ernment, and work away; and it is good 
for a farmer who knows about cattle to buy 
acres from the railway, and invest his 
money in cattle, and look after them. As 
for Balfour and his wife ——” 

A semicircular streak of fire in the 
darkness, a wave of the hand indicated by 
the glowing end of the cigar, showed how 
the lieutenant disposed of that suggestion. 

“Do you think,” said he, after a time 
— ‘you have known him longer than I 
have —do you think he is a proud man?” 

“As regards his taking to some occu- 
pation or other?” 

“Yes.” 

“He will have to put his pride in his 
pocket. He is a reasonable man.” 

“ There was one thing that my wife and 
I talked of last night,” said the lieutenant, 
with a little hesitation; “but I am afraid 
to speak it, for it might be — impertinent. 
Still, to you I will speak it; you will say 
no more if you do not approve. You 
know, at the end of one year, my wife and 
I we find ourselves with all this large 
property on our hands. Then we have 
to decide what to do with it.” 

“Sell every stick and stone of it, and 
take the proceeds back with you to En- 
gland. You cannot manage such a prop- 
erty five thousand miles away. Bell’s 
uncle, mind you, trusted to nobody; he 
was his own overseer and manager, and 
a precious strict one, if all accounts be 
true. You carry that money back to En- 
gland, buy a castle in the Highlands, and 
an immense shooting, and ask me each 
August to look in on you about the 12th. 
That is what a sensible man would do.” 

“ But wait a bit, my friend. This is 
what my wife says — yes, it is her notion; 
but she is very fearful not to offend. She 
says if this property is going on payin 
so well, and increasing every year, woul 
it not be better for us to give some one 
a ye salary to remain here and manage 
it for us? Do you see now? Do you 
see?” 

“And that was your wife’s notion? 
Well, it is a sunbuiodadie clever one ; but 
it was her abounding good nature that led 
her to it. Unfortunately there is a serious 
drawback. You propose to offer this post 
to Balfour.” 

“Gott bewahre/” exclaimed the lieu- 
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tenant, almost angrily, for he was indeed 
“fearful not to offend;” “I only say to 
ou what is a notion — what my wife and 
t were speaking about. I would not have 
it mentioned for worlds, until, at least, I 
knew something about — about —— ” 

“ About the light in which Balfour would 
regard the offer. Unless he is an ass, 
which I don’t believe, he would jump at 
it. But there is the one objection, as I 
say: Balfour probably knows as much 
about the raising of cattle as he .knows 
about mining—which is nothing at all. 
And you propose to put all these things 
into his hands?” 

“ My good friend,” said the lieutenant, 
“he isa man; he has eyes; he is a good 
horseman; he can learn. When he comes 
out here, let him stay with us. He hasa 

ear to learn. And do you suppose that 

ell’s uncle he himself looked after the 
cattle, and drove them this way and that, 
and sold them? No, no; no more than 
he went down into the mines and watched 
them at the work. If Balfour will do this 
—and it is only a notion yet —he will 
have to keep the accounts, and he will 
judge by the results what is going on right. 
‘And so we too. If it does not answer, we 
can sell. I think he is a patient, steady 
man, who has resolution. And if he is too 


proud, if he is offended, we could make it 
an interest rather than a salary—a per- 


centage on the year’s profits ——” 


“Well, if you ask me what I think of it, 
I consider that he is very lucky to have 
such a chance offered. He will live in the 
healthiest and most delightful climate in 
the world; he and his wife, who are both 
excessively fond of riding, will pass their 
lives on horseback; he may make some 
money ; and then he will be able to come 
up here and go in for a little speculation 
in real estate, just by way of amusement, 
But, my dear young friend, allow me to 
point out that when you talk of the wom- 
en’s schemes as romantic, and of your 
wife’s and yours as a matter of business, 
you try to throw dust into the eyes of inno- 
cent folks. You are contemplating at 
present what is simply a magnificent act of 
charity.” 

“Then,” said he, with real vexation, “ it 
is all over. No, we will make him no such 
offer unless it isa matter of business; he 
will only resent it if it is a kindness.” 

“ And are there many people, then, who 
are in such a wild rage to resent kindness? 
Where should we all be but for forbear- 
ance, and forgiveness, and charity? Is 
he a god, that he is superior to such 
things?” 
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“You know him better than I do,” is 
the gloomy response. 

But the lieutenant, as we walked back 
to the hotel, was rather displeased that his 
proposal was not looked upon as a bit of 
smart commercial calculation. 


From Nature. 
THE RESTORATION OF THE ANCIENT SYS- 
TEM OF TANK IRRIGATION IN CEYLON. 


A WORK apparently pregnant with the 
largest and most beneficent results to the 
native population of Ceylon is in process 
of being carried out by the colonial gov- 
ernment of that island. More than a thou- 
sand years ago a system of irrigation, the 
most complete and remarkable that the 
world has ever seen, was in successful 
operation in the low country, and the 
object which the government has in view 
is to restore to something like its pristine 
fertility a large proportion of the immense 
tracts of land — many hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres in extent —that for want 
of water have fallen into a condition of the 
most utter sterility. Sir Emerson Ten- 
nant, writing twenty years ago on this sub- 
ject, says, “ The difficulties attendant on 
any attempt to bring back cultivation by 
the repair of the tanks are too apparent to 
escape notice. The system to be restored 
was the growth of a thousand years of 
freedom, which a brief interval of anarchy 
sufficed to destroy, and it would require 
the lapse of long periods to reproduce the 
population and recreate the wealth in cat- 
tle and manual labor essential to realize 
again the agricultural prosperity which 
prevailed under the Singhalese dynasties. 
But the experiment is worthy of the be- 
neficent rule of the British crown, under 
whose auspices the ancient organization 
may be restored amongst the native Sin- 
ghalese.” 

The origin of the system of irrigation 
spoken of dates as far back as the year 
504 B.C., when, according to the Singha- 
lese chronicle, Mahawanso, the first tank 
was built in the neighborhood of his new 
capital, Anuradhapoora, by Panduwasa, 
the second of the Hindu kings. This was 
succeeded about seventy years later by two 
others formed in the same neighborhood. 
In the year 459 A.D. the Kalawewe tank, 
the largest of all, was completed. The 
retaining bund of this immense sheet of 
water is twelve miles long, and the circum- 
ference of the lake which it formed was no 
less than forty miles, the water being 
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backed up for a distance of fifteen miles 
and conducted from the tank by means of 
a conduit sixty miles in length to the cap- 
ital. Sir Emerson Tennant, in describing 
these remarkable reservoirs, says, “ Ex- 
cepting the exaggerated dimensions of 
Lake Merris in central Egypt, which is 
not an artificial lake, and the mysterious 
basin of Al Aram in Arabia, no similar 
constructions formed by any race whether 
ancient or modern exceed in colossal mag- 
nitude the stupendous tanks of Ceylon.” 
The same author estimates that at the 
time of its greatest prosperity the island 
contained a population of from fifteen to 
twenty millions, nearly all of whom must 
have derived their means of sustenance 
from irrigated lands. At the present mo- 
ment, after all the care bestowed through 
three quarters of a century by a paternal 
government, the population only amounts 
to twenty-four hundred thousand, whilst 
even for this a large proportion of the food 
—six million bushels of rice anaually 
among other things — has to be imported 
from India, and the population itself must 
be considered to have been somewhat un- 
naturally increased during the last fifty 
years by the stimulus of European enter- 
prise. The mass of the peopie too have 
changed their place of residence from the 
interior to the neighborhood of the sea- 
coast, where trading and fishing instead of 
rice-cultivation furnish them a livelihood. 
The vast areas which formerly, under the 
magic influence of a sufficient supply of 
water and a hot sun, produced their two 
or three crops of rice in a year are now 
absolutely deserted, frequently not a sin- 
gle inhabitant surviving where once a 
thousand found ample means of subsist- 
ence. The city of Anaradhapoora, if its 
ruins afford us any means of estimating its 
magnitude, must have covered an immense 
area —no less than from thirty to forty 
square miles, and the population living on 
the spot and drawing its supplies of food 
from the immediate neighborhood must 
have been correspondingly immense. 
Now it is a mere village in the midst of 
vast heaps of ruins. 

One of the most gigantic of these early 
irrigation works is supposed to have been 
originated by Maha Sen about the year 
275 A.D., and, having been enlarged by 
Prakrama, Bahu I., who reigned in 1153, 
to have received from him the name of 
“the Sea of Prakrama.” It consisted of 
a series of lakes formed by an embank- 
ment twenty-four miles in length and from 
forty to ninety feet high, by which the 
water of a large river and many consider- 
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able streams was hemmed in along the 
base of a range of hills and so forced into 
the valleys that a series of lagoons or lakes 
was formed extending for the above-men- 
tioned distance and frequently several 
miles in width. A canal five miles in 
length conducted the waters of “the sea” 
to the Minery Lake, another of the works 
of Maha Sen, to be mentioned presently, 
and a further canal from Minery led the 
waters to the neighborhood of Trincoma- 
lie, in all a distance of fifty-seven miles. 
When it is remembered how sudden and 
torrential the rains are in a country like 
Ceylon —the writer has known eighteen 
inches of rainfall in forty-eight hours over 
a very large extent of country, and at one 
spot as much as 18°9 inches in twenty-four 
hours, — we cannot too much admire the 
vastness of such a work and the skill which 
enabled the native engineers to use the 
natural features of the country in such a 
manner that for a distance of twenty-four 
miles a single embankment sufficed not 
only to hem in the water for purposes of 
irrigation but also to provide a water-way 
for the transport of produce and merchan- 
dise. Along the whole course of this em- 
bankment and canal and wherever its trib- 
utaries carried the life-giving water there 
would be without doubt a teeming popula- 
tion ; for irrigable land in Ceylon is capa- 
ble of supporting, according to official 
calculation, one thousand persons to the 
square mile. In 1855 there was not a sin- 
gle inhabited village, although a few 
patches of land were occasionally cultivated 
by people from a distance. The contrast 
between the remote past and the present 
condition of this half of the island is a 
painful one to contemplate, but it is to be 
hoped that the colonial government will 
never stay its hand until all the useful 
works of ancient times have been restored 
and improved — but this will be a work 
of centuries. 

Long before the Christian era the main 
ambition of the kings of Ceylon appears to 
have manifested itself in the formation of 
tanks, and many kings are mentioned in 
the Mahawanso who, “for the benefit of 
the country,” and “out of compassion of 
living creatures,” built a dozen or more of 
these splendid, but absolutely necessary, 
irrigation works. The Minery tank, some 
twenty miles in circumference, and irri- 
gating an enormous area of fertile land 
now entirely barren, owed its origin, along 
with sixteen others, to Maha Sen, who 
reigned about the year 250 A.D. It is now 
merely a swamp, resorted to by enormous 
numbers of wild fowl. Up to the twelfth 
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and thirteenth centuries Ceylon produced 
her own supplies of food, but in the four- 
teenth it appears that the island was obliged 
to import a portion of it from India. In 
1301, it is related that there were 1,470,000 
villages in Ceylon. In 1410,as many as 
1,540,000, the term village, implying ham- 
let, or even a single house where there are 
people resident. Of the vast majority of 
these, if they ever really existed, not a ves- 
tige is left except the ruined tanks, which 
show unmistakably where the foci of pop- 
ulation formerly were. This was shortly 
after the conquest of the island by the 
Malabars, who are believed not to have 
actually destroyed the fabric of the em- 
bankments, but by their system of govern- 
ment to have disorganized the village 
communities to such an extent that the 
works connected with the tanks fell into 
disrepair through neglect, the land became 
imperfectly irrigated, and the population 
gradually died out. That this process was 
a perfectly natural one seems evident from 
the fact that the tanks do not show any 
traces of wilful damage, and also from the 
consideration of the almost innumerable 
evils resulting in death, of which a scarcity 
of water in a tropical country like Ceylon 
is productive. Indeed one of the most 


frightful diseases that have ever scourged 


the human race is believed to have been 
developed in these very localities chiefly 
through the want of proper food, caused 
by the absence of a system of irrigation. 
It is believed, too, and there is strong evi- 
dence, based on experience, for the belief 
that the disease entirely disappears wher- 
ever irrigation is restored. It will natu- 
rally be asked, “If the advantages of a 
plentiful supply of water are so enormous, 
why have not the tanks been restored be- 
fore this, and what hinders their imme- 
diate restoration at the present time?” 
The reply is, that the creation of this 
magnificent system of irrigation was not 
the work of a decade, or even of a century, 
but of a thousand years of successful na- 
tional development, and that therefore the 
restoration of it must be also a work of 
time. 

The object of this paper is to draw at- 
tention to the fact that the experiment of 
restoration is at the present moment in 
process of being tried, and bids fair, after 
the lapse of half a century or so, to alter 
entirely the character of the island. The 
most remarkable success has already at- 
tended the efforts to afford irrigation facil- 
ities to the Singhalese on the east coast. 
Where but a few years ago the natives 
were half starved and the land apparently 
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in a hopeless condition, the reintroduction 
of irrigation through the assistance of the 
government has transformed not only the 
people, but the country, as if by magic. 
Rice-fields, palms, and other fruit-trees 
abound, and the population is increasing 
at a rapid rate. Of this particular district 
the present governor of Ceylon (Sir Wil- 
liam Gregory), reported some four years 
ago to the legislative council of the island 
in the following terms: “In the month of 
April I visited the rice-growing regions of 
the eastern province, which are the crea- 
tion of the irrigation works carried out b 

the government. I never before saw suc 

an unbroken sheet of grain. Save where 
some isolated trees, part of a recent forest, 
broke the view, the eye wandered over 
some twenty thousand acres of green 
paddy. I saw, wherever I went, a sleek, 
vigorous, well-fed, and thoroughly healthy 
population. Upto 1864 the lands under 
cultivation in this province were fifty-four 
thousand acres, the chief impetus to the 
irrigation scheme having been given in 
1857. In 1871 the lands in cultivation 
were seventy-seven thousand acres. The 
crown lands to be additionally reclaimed 
under works already completed or in course 
of completion, amount to fifteen thousand 
nine hundred acres, equal to the support of 
twenty-three thousand eight hundred and 
fifty persons.” Again, speaking in the 
same report on the subject of the great 
tank already mentioned, he says: “1 am 
most anxious to put the full strength of 
the department at work in restoring irri- 
gation to Nuwara Kalawia. This magnifi- 
cent district has the strongest claims upon 
us. It:was once the granary of the island. 
It is now utterly neglected. It has a popu- 
lation of sixty thousand persons and over 
sixteen hundred villages, which have 
each of them their tank. There are 
at least seventeen hundred of these 
tanks, and I am credibly informed not 
one of them has a sluice in order. I 
trust that a few years hence the popula- 
tion may present the same vigorous and 
thriving appearance as the population of 
the eastern province, and from the same 
causes — namely, good and plentiful food.” 
Of this same district a gentleman of 
very great experience told the writer 
that in travelling through it many years 
ago he came to a village where, of the 
thirty inhabitants, only one of them was 
able to carry water, all the others having 
been stricken down by hunger or disease, 
This destitution was caused by the failure 
of three successive rice-crops, and was not 


specially exceptional, but fairly repre- 
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sentative of what takes place frequently in 
the district. If we compare the scenes of 
plenty and contentment as they exist in 
the eastern province at the present mo- 
ment with what meets us in the Wanni, 
or in any of the northern districts, where 
tanks have not beenextensively repaired, 
the contrast is most striking. We find an 
almost depopulated country, with here and 
there a wretched village peopled by a few 
miserable and more than _half-starved 
inhabitants, who, in times of scarcity, 
which are not infrequent, are obliged to 
live on roots and wild herbs, who are peri- 
odically decimated by a frightful disease, 
yet who seem bound to the spot where 
they were born, and prefer to die there 
rather than move away to a more fertile 
and healthy district. It is, indeed, this 
disinclination which possesses the agricul- 
tural Singhalese to move more than a 
day’s journey from his home that presents 
the greatest of all difficulties to the scheme 
for the restoration of the tanks. It is on 
this account that the process of restora- 
tion is always in advance of the supply of 
natives to take up the new land, unless the 
works happen to be in the immediate 
neighborhood of population. The only 
plan, therefore, that has proved really suc- 
cessful under present conditions is to 


restore the tanks in the vicinity of villages, 
and induce the population to creep slowly 
onwards step by step, cultivating the 
more fertile pieces of ground as it ad- 
vances, until the depopulated districts 


shall have been partially reclaimed, when 
the completion of the work will be a mat- 
ter of comparative ease. Two typical 
instances of this mode of procedure have 
been mentioned to me by an official high 
in the government service, as showing the 
effect of a well-regulated expenditure of 
labor and money in restoring irrigation 
works. In the year 1854, Mr. Bailey, 
whose name will ever be associated with 
this scheme for benefiting the natives, 
spent less than roo/, on a canal some 
miles to the north of Matalé, a country 
town a few miles north of Kandy. The 
village thus supplied with water had previ- 
ously dwindled away until only three houses 
were left, the rice-fields were deserted, and 
the famine-stricken inhabitants declared 
that they would die where their fathers 
had lived and died rather than migrate to 
a part of the country that was unknown to 
them. Ten years after the improvement 
was made the spot had become a little 
oasis in the desert; nearly two hundred 
acres of rice were under cultivation, yield- 
ing about thirty bushels per acre, and sup- 
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porting a population of several hundreds.* 
Almost in the same neighborhood a sum of 
between 200/. and 300/. was spent on an 
old canal fifteen miles in length by the 
same zealous government official already 
mentioned. Many hundreds of acres were 
brought under cultivation, and in ten years’ 
time, instead of a starved and fever-strick- 
en population of one hundred and fifty 
inhabitants, no less than five hundred able- 
bodied men were on the list as liable to 
the road-tax. The changes in these, as in 
other instances, took place as if by magic, 
yet the means employed in effecting them 
were of the most limited and simple na- 
ture. The secret of the success lay in the 
fact that a famishing and disease-smitten 
population was within a few miles of the 
spot, and the remnants of ancient engi- 
neering skill were ready at hand to guide 
the laborers on to certain success. Since 
the above tentative experiments were 
made, very o- changes for the better 
have taken place in the condition of the 
agricultural part of the native population. 
The carrying out of the scheme for the 
restoration of irrigation works is recog- 
nized as one of the chief duties of the 
colonial government, and there is little 
danger that, after the real success which 
has attended it so far, any future govern- 
ment will allow it to be interrupted. The 
policy of the colonial authorities may be 
summed up in the pregnant words of Sir 
Wm. Gregory’s address to the legislative 
council in 1876: “I consider that at least 
one hundred tanks should be supplied with 
sluices, and properly repaired each year ; 
and I have asked the secretary of state to 
furnish me with an additional number of 
well-trained officers, by whom these works 
will be carried on with vigor. There is no 
boon which the government can confer on 
the villagers more legitimately than this. 
It is a reward for their own exertions, and 
Iam confident that each year, as it be- 
comes better understood, it will be more 
appreciated, and that it will be recognized 
everywhere that the government have no 
other object in it than to increase the com- 
fort and resources of the people.” It will 
appear, from what has been quoted, that 
the tanks are not repaired free of cost and 
then handed over gratuitously to the vil- 
lagers, but the natives are required to give 
a certain amount of labor in restoring the 
tanks, and also to pay a small rent or tax 
on the land cultivated, so that, whilst the 
native cultivator is the chief gainer by the 

* Irrigated rice-lands in the low country will support 


population at about the rate of a thousand persons to 
the square mile. 
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undertaking, the government is no loser. 
If there could have been a doubt as to the 
wisdom of the tank-restoration scheme, 
the experience of the last three years must 
have dispelled it and proved how abso- 
lutely necessary a system of irrigation is 
to the welfare of the natives. In the ad- 
dress above quoted, whilst speaking of the 
cholera and other diseases which had vis- 
ited several of the provinces, the governor 
says: “It is remarkable that the inhab- 
itants of the eastern province enjoyed per- 
fect immunity from epidemics of all kinds. 
It is an interesting question, on which I 
do not give an opinion, whether this gen- 
eral immunity from disease in the eastern 
rovince is due to the abundant supply of 
‘ood throughout the populous part of it, 
the result of irrigation works.” At the 
same time he speaks of the restoration of 
two of the large tanks as complete. One 
of these will irrigate twenty-three thousand 
acres, equal to supporting a population of 
thirty-five thousand persons; the other 
will bring large tracts of magnificent land 
into cultivation, and dissipate the unhealth- 
iness of the district which has hitherto 
prevented settlement. 
To look back over the early se of 
the attempts under Sir Henry Ward to 
tion, is 


restore the above system of irri 
like reading the accounts of the com- 
‘“mencement of a successful campaign. 


The difficulties encountered were sufficient 
to discourage even enthusiastic philanthro- 
pists, chief amongst them being the utter 
disorganization’of the village communities 
through the abolition of compulsory labor 
and the rooted dislike of the natives to 
migrate from one spot to another. For 
the recent part of the evil caused by this 
disorganization the British government 
was alone to blame, for in abolishing 7a- 
jekaria they abolished the right of com- 
pelling villagers to keep their tanks and 
watercourses inrepair. By doing this they 
practically placed the distribution of the 
most valuable property of which the na- 
tives were possessed in the hands of the 
strongest, and consequently the most un- 
scrupulous, inhabitants of each district. 
In a dry season, when there was barely 
sufficient water to irrigate the fields along 
the course of a canal, those who were near- 
est to the source of supply would probably 
get more than their share, whilst those 
who were furthest from it and had an 
equal claim on it might get none ; but,gen- 
erally, the strongest party would get the 
advantage, to the ruin of the weaker. 
Dams would be built at various points 
along the course of the stream by one 
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party, and as quickly destroyed by another. 
nterminable feuds were the results, and 
appeals to the courts of law, which, not 
being guided by native customs, only made 
matters worse. The canal, too, which 
ought to have been kept in proper repair 
by the united efforts of all who benefited 
by it, was allowed to fall year by year into 
a more ruinous condition, after compulso 
assistance had been abolished, the resi- 
dents on the upper portion of it refusing 
to aid those on the lower to repair the 
breaches made by the annual floods. Con- 
sequently the work that was done was ill 
done, and only of a temporary character. 
Soon it became beyond the power of isolat- 
ed communities to effect the necessary re- 
pairs ; the lands fell out of cultivation, and 
the population, after a long struggle with 
their neighbors, either died out or sought a 
living elsewhere. The early legislation in 
1856 was based on a revival of the native 
customs and a compulsory distribution of 
the necessary work among the different 
villages, a majority of two-thirds of the in- 
habitants being enabled to place the lands 
under the irrigation ordinance, and to 
compel the assistance of all who benefited 
by the supply of water. The scheme re- 
sulted in complete success. It met the 
great want of the natives, and the intermi- 
nable disputes about boundaries and rights 
of water, which was as much property to 
the natives as the land itself, soon ceased. 
The government claimed its own and sold 
large portions of it by auction at a very 
reasonable rate, the upset price being gen- 
erally 1/. per acre, the land continuing to 
be chargeable with a yearly tithe to the 
einen of from 35. to 4s. per acre. 
n special cases the government granted 
even easier terms in order to induce the 
natives to settle in particular localities. 
Newly-purchased land was allowed to be 
free from tithes for four years, and the 
purchase-money was spread over an equal 
period from the time of sale. The pecu- 
niary result was most gratifying to the 
government, and the benefit conferred on 
the natives inestimable. 

A few words will be sufficient to de- 
scribe the character of the cultivation 
which this system of irrigation is intended 
to promote. A crop of rice, or paddy, as 
the undressed grain is called, requires 
about ninety days to come to perfectio 
and during this time it must be jms 
with about thirty inches in depth of water, 
or a little over four thousand cubic yards 
to the acre. The first and second water- 
ing of the paddy takes place within a fort- 
night of the sowing of the seed, and the 
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water is only allowed to remain on the land 
for a short time. The three subsequent 
waterings take place about the twentieth, 
the fortieth, and the sixtieth days after 
sowing, from eight to ten inches of water 
being used each time, and the water is 
allowed to remain on the land until it has 
evaporated. This system, though more 
or less modified according to the climate 
and the supply of water, is fairly represen- 
tative of rice-cultivation in the lowlands of 
Ceylon. The official estimate of the prod- 
uce is about thirty bushels per acre. It 
is probable that exactly the same system 
existed in the very earliest times, and that 
the Singhalese engineers were able to 
regulate the flow of water through the tank 
sluices just as they wished. It certainly 
seems unreasonable to suppose that the 
men who could design such a vast irriga- 
tion system with no better means of level- 
ling than that of leading water by actual 
experiment from one point to another, 
should fail in minor matters such as sluice- 
tes. Yet the writer believes that noth- 
ing is known as to the manner in which the 
flow of water was regulated. It is true 
that in some of the sluices a square ma- 
sonry well is found leading upwards from 
the sluice soon after it has entered the 
embankment from the tank, but there is 
nothing left to show how it was used. 
Captain Sim., R.E., some years ago sug- 
ested that it was intended to break the 
orce of the water rushing in flood-time to- 
wards the sluice, and reduce the velocity 
of the water in the sluice to that due to the 
pressure in the well only. I am, however, 
inclined to think that a frame of wood 
somewhat in the shape of a box strongly 
braced together was fitted into the well so 
that it could rise and fall readily under the 
influence of the water in the tank, and that 
by placing weights on the top the frame 
might be forced down so as to cut off 
either partially or wholly the water issuing 
through the sluice. Wherever rocky foun- 
dations could be found for a dam or a 
ledge of rocks for a spill-water, the native 
engineers, as if distrusting artificial con- 
structions, would be sure to utilize them. 
In some cases, where it was possible to 
include masses of rock in the embankment, 
the sluices themselves would be cut out of 
the solid gneiss and the work thereby ren- 
dered as indestructible as the rock itself. 
It will no doubt be somewhat surprising 
to persons who are only acquainted with 
the system of rotation of crops in vogue in 
Europe, that these rice-lands can be made 
to produce year by year, for hundreds of 
years consecutively, one or two crops of 
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grain annually without the land becoming 
exhausted or requiring to be continually 
renovated by manure. The explanation, 
however, seems to be that sufficient vege- 
table matter is carried down from the hills 
partly in solution and partly in suspension 
in water to supply all the waste produced 
by the continuous cropping. Those who 
have visited the richest alluvial valleys of 
California and Australia will no doubt have 
been struck by the fact that the most fer- 
tile soil is always found where the allu- 
vium has been deposited in extremely fine 
particles and in water practically at rest, 
conditions which obtain in the paddy-fields 
of Ceylon, and must have obtained for- 
merly on the Hunter River in New South 
Wales, and in the valleys opening on the 
Bay of San Francisco. 

i cannot better conclude this paper than 
with an extract from a minute by Sir 
Henry Ward, after a tour of inspection in 
1859: — 

2 he village of Samantorre is a very fine 
one, and stands on the borders of the rich- 
est plain in Ceylon, containing, as it does, 
nearly fifteen thousand acres of paddy. 
Mr. Birch and Mr. Cumming informed me 
that the scene of joy and excitement ex- 
hibited by the whole population when the 
water first came down from the Ericam- 
mam, in July, 1858, and saved a magnifi- - 
cent crop from destruction by drought, 
was one of the most striking things ever 
witnessed. Hundreds of people had col- 
lected at Samantorre as soon as they knew 
that the sluices were to be opened; and 
when the water was actually seen advanc- 
ing down the bed of the dried-up river, the 
shouts, the firing of guns, the screams of 
the women, the darting off of messengers 
bearing the news in every direction, 
made a deep impression on all who saw 
it. They felt that a great work had been 
done, a great benefit conferred. But I feel 
also that under British rule this benefit 
ought to have been conferred thirty years 
ago upon a people so capable of appreciat- 
ing it. Indeed, knowing what I now know 
of the history of the eastern province, I 
hold that what the government is doing in 
1859 is simply the payment of a debt in- 
curred by our rash interference with a 
people of whose habits and wants we knew 
nothing. This error is now in part re- 
paired. Forty-four thousand acres of land 
are already under paddy cultivation, and I 
see reason to believe that the amount will 
be not less than sixty thousand acres in 
1861, when the irrigation works have ob- 
tained their full development. But this 
will require constant attention on the part 
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of the government and of its local repse- 
sentative. The maintenance of the system 
must never be lost sight of, and should 
unforeseen demands for assistance arise 
they must be met liberally and promptly.” 
The words of so successful a governor 
have not been forgotten. The present gov- 
ernor, Sir William Gregory, has devoted 
all his energies to the carrying out of what 
was so well begun. The survey and engi- 
neering staff of the colony has been con- 
siderably increased, and the restoration of 
nearly the whole of the ancient irrigation 
works, besides the creation of new ones, 
may now be considered to be only a ques- 
tion of time. R. ABBAY. 
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TRANSLATED FOR THE LIVING AGE FROM THE GER- 
MAN OF 


FRAU VON INGERSLEBEN, 
I, 
THE ISLAND OF WOLLIN. 


NATURE has endowed the north of Ger- 
many with few rural charms. Here she 


rarely appears in the full splendor of her 


festival robes, with whose magnificence 
she well understands how to dazzle and 
intoxicate the eyes of men. On the con- 
trary she usually displays a grave, almost 
stern countenance which does not allure 
the inhabitants to pleasure or dreamy idle- 
ness, but harshly casts them on themselves 
and their own strength. 

The soil, although for the most part fer- 
tile, requires industrious tilling to yield its 
abundant harvest, for the sun is niggardly 
in bestowing its rays, and does not afford 
heat enough to make everything grow 
and flourish. The soft breeze of the south, 
which fans our cheeks and fills us with a 
sense of delicious comfort, here a 
changes into a keen wind, from whose chill- 
ing breath we strive to protect ourselves, 
and the radiant violet and crimson hues 
into which southern horizons melt are 
here transformed into a lustreless blue, or 
dull cold grey. 

It might almost seem as if north Ger- 
many had reason to consider itself a step- 
child of nature, and complain that she had 
withheld the blessings with which she so 
richly endows more favored climes. But 
if she has been parsimonious in her gifts 
and proved herself a harsh mistress, she 
has done the country,no injury. A sturdy, 
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powerful, manly race has grown up in the 
rude school, a race which in the exuber- 
ance of its strength easily conquers the 
toils of life, and only views the scanty 
charms of the country with a clearer eye, re- 
ceives them with a more susceptible mind. 
A race whose heart clings to its northern 
home, oo its imagination yields to 
the magic of the south, and whose ener; 
exults in the conflicts forced upon it by the 
opposition of the soil andclimate. A race 
which, even beneath this unsightly husk, 
can discover the imperishable spiritual 
beauty of nature, and perceive her eternal, 
poetry even in the roar of the chilling winds, 
as they sweep over the monotonous plains, 
or bow the treetops in the vast forests. 

Among the few spots richly endowed 
with external beauty are the islands scat- 
tered along the coast of the Baltic sea. 
First comes Riigen with its chalk cliffs 
and leafy forests, then nearer to the 
shore Usedom, and the smaller but no 
less lovely Wollin. The latter, which is 
separated from the continent on one 
side by a large bay, and on the other only 
by the Dievenon, may almost be con- 
sidered as an outpost of the main land. 
Yet even in her greater generosity nature 
remains faithful to the character she has 
stamped upon the whole country. There is 
none of that laughing, radiant beauty which 
dazzles the eye and makes the heart leap 
with delight, but on the contrary a grave, 
almost solemn charm, which elevates the 
soul and involuntarily leads it to devotion. 
Wide tracts of woodland, in which the 
pine is not wholly unrepresented, receive 
the wanderer in their cool shades, and his 
eye roves admiringly over the huge lofty 
trunks of the oaks and beeches, whose 
branches interlace beneath. Here and 
there in the distance appears the blue, fur- 
rowed surface of the sea, or the smoother 
mirror of the great bay. The shores of 
both are rugged and precipitous, but the 
hills soon recede again, and the waves 
dash freely on the level shore. The 
watery element is well represented, for even 
in the forest there are numerous large and 
small lakes, in whose dark water the sky 
and trees are dreamily mirrored, and over 
which the lower branches of the beeches, 
or the slender boughs of the birches and 
willows bend caressingly. 

If from some rising ground one obtains 
a view of the whole island, its forest-cov- 
ered hills resemble a waving sea of leaves, 
everywhere interrupted r! the flash of 
water, and surrounded by the waves of the 
sea. The eye rarely falls upon a village 
or any large tracts of tilled fields, the 
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clearings usually seem to be filled with 
luxuriant meadows, and this peculiarity in- 
creases the character of loneliness, the 
majestic monotony, stamped upon the 
whole landscape. 

Even the vegetation assists in enhanc- 
ing the solemnity of the impression pro- 
duced. It consists of tall, slender ferns 
which nestle at the foot of the tree-trunks, 
soft moss, and luxuriant heather, with its 
countless lilac blossoms. The color of 
the latter, however, is not sufficiently 
bright to produce any variety, and the 
yellow cowslips, brownish dandelions, red 
field-pinks, or scarlet wild poppies bloom 
too far apart to assert themselves. Even 
the turf, reddened by strawberries or cran- 
berries, seems monotonous in its long 
streaks of red and green. 

The woodcutter’s axe is rarely heard 
among the trees; for the eager greed of 

ain, which has recklessly sacrificed our 
orests, has not yet forced its way here. 
Undisturbed by the echoing axe, the roe 
bounds through the glades, and then with 
timid glances hies towards its accustomed 
asture. Theantlered stag proudly tosses 
his head as if he scorned danger, and 
walks quietly to the water to quench his 
thirst. The crafty fox hungrily watches 


the wild ducks fluttering among the reeds 
that border the ponds, or slinks like a cat 
after the partridges innocently amusing 


themselves in the tall grass. Slender 
lizards cling to the branches of the trees, 
and timid hares luxuriate in the abundant 
pasturage. 

In the summer season, when hunting is 
forbidden by law, these animals are rarely 
disturbed. The inhabitants of the island 
usually dwell on the seacoast or along the 
shore of the bay, where sao and sea- 
faring afford them a comfortable support, 
as the capital Wollin possesses a by no 
means inconsiderable commerce. 

Some of these fishing villages have 
gradually risen to the rank of — 
places, where the throng of visitors seek- 
ing health and comfort yearly increases. 
When the lovers of woodland solitude 
think the crowd too large, they emigrate 
to another village, and there found a new 
watering-place. But even here the feeling 
of quiet comfort does not remain long, 
for the inhabitants of the little hamlet do 
everything in their power to attract new 
guests, and a long list of names seems 
indispensable to their ambition. 

In one of the numerous inlets formed 
| the Baltic, is one of the most important 
of these watering-places, which we will 
call Waldbad. Here the steep wooded 
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hills which overhang the'sea suddenly re- 
cede, as if to make room for the settle- 
ment of the inhabitants, and thus surround 
the houses in the village with a dark, lofty 
girdle of trees. There is plenty of space 
to build, as is shown by the wide intervals 
between the cottages. Tempting as the 
sea looks in the glittering sunlight, when 
ruffled by a light breeze, almost all the 
inhabitants have resisted the charm and 
left the protecting down between them- 
selves and the water; nay, there is even a 
large meadow and several ploughed fields 
between the centre of the village and the 
shore. 

The whole hamlet gives the impression 
of a place which has been erected gradu- 
ally, and where each person has built his 
house without any special reference to his 
neighbor. Alhough there are distinct 
streets, the buildings are sometimes set 
far back, sometimes very near them, part 
turn the front and part the end to the 
street. Sometimes one house is entirely 
away from it, and a side path leads to the 
door of the independent dwelling. Some 
of the dwellings are very near the front, © 
others close to the down; nay, here and 
there some bold wight has even disdained 
its protection, and set his small or large 
house directly on the summit. 

An equal diversity exists in the archi- 
tecture of the dwellings. There are the 
villas of the rich merchants from the 
neighboring city, which, with their ivy- 
grown verandahs, pillars, and balconies, 
present the stately exterior of a small 
castle; the tasteless mansions built on 
speculation, and which — spite of their ve- 
randahs and external adornments — make 
by no means a pleasant impression, as they 
are entirely unsuited to their surroundings. 
Then come the fishermen’s tiny houses, 
adorned with glass-roofed balconies and 
climbing vines for the summer guests, 
while the real owners retire to the narrow- 
est quarters. Last of all appear the 
wretched huts, which can venture to make 
no claim to accommodate visitors, scarce- 
ly afford room for the families they shel- 
ter, and are pervaded by an indescribable 
atmosphere, produced by freshly smoked 
fish, nets spread out to dry, and similar 
things. 

The houses adjoining the forest resem- 
ble a real street least of all. They are 
farther away from each other, and in still 
more peculiar positions than the rest. 
Most of them are built on a small hill, and 
one is obliged to turn aside from the high- 
way and mount the steep ascent. AIl- 
though the sea is not so near at this point, 
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*the contrast afforded between’ the blue, 
boundless expanse of water, the cattle 
grazing in the meadows, the waving fields 
of grain, intersected by the highway filled 
with gay groups of pedestrians, produces 
a far more charming impression. 

There is a certain degree of jealousy 
between the inhabitants of the different 
streets; each one thinks himself entitled 
to claim special attractions, One expa- 
tiates upon the view, another holds forth 
the advantage of being sheltered from the 
wind; if the vicinity of the sea is found 
delightful, the neighborhood of the forest 
is certainly also very charming. The 
guests eagerly take sides with the rivals, 
and each is firmly persuaded that he lives 
in the best street. 

Various as are the opinions, there is one 
singular point of agreement, that all think 
the Bergstrasse, the forest path previ- 
ously mentioned, particularly destitute 
of attraction; of course with the excep- 
tion of its inhabitants, who are all. enthu- 
siastic in praising their street. And yet if 
the impartial spectator did not fear the 
hatred of almost the entire population of, 
Waldbad, he would undoubtedly give the 
prize to this very Bergstrasse. Spite of 
the beautiful oaks and beeches which the 


island possesses, the girdle of trees that 


immediately surrounds the village consists 
prea of pines, which, clothing the 
iills with their monotonous green, some- 
what impair the beauty of the landscape, 
and one has reason to regret the predom- 
inance of the stiff firs. This regret is 
undoubtedly most keenly felt by the inhab- 
itants of Waldbad, indifferent as they usu- 
ally are whether their eyes rest on the 
needles of the pine or the graceful foliage 
of other trees. But their summer guests 
often lament the existence of this belt of 
pines, nay, even seem to consider its ex- 
istence a lack of consideration on the part 
of the inhabitants, and constantly praise 
the beautiful foliage of the woods around 
Heringsdorf. 

The charming situation of this fishing- 
village on a neighboring island soon made 
it a well-known and favorite watering-place, 
and it even disputes the supremacy with the 
neighboring city of Swienemunde, whose 
size enables it to offer greater attractions 
to summer visitors, and thereby not only 
excites the jealousy of the latter place, but 
of all the larger and smaller hamlets 
around, which are just as good fishing-vil- 
lages, and therefore entitled to equal 
favor. Waldbad, which is very proud of 
the advantages afforded by the villas of 
the numerous rich merchants, of course 
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keenly feels the rivalry. The’ illustrious 
names which yearly appear on the list of 
visitors at Heringsdorf are a thorn in the 
side of every resident of Waldbad, which 
has hitherto been visited by no one of 
princely lineage, and any commendation 
of the beautiful oak woods of Heringsdorf 
seems like a personal insult. 

But as the unlucky pine wood cannot 
even be transformed into timber, all Wald- 
bad makes it a point of honor to think its 
stiff firs bewitchingly beautiful, and every 
one extols the healthy freshness of the 
forest, the strong odor of rosin that exhales 
from the trees, and calls the attention of 
visitors to the advantages of a place which 
combines sea-air with the much-desired 
strengthening breath of the pines. 

Nor are the inhabitants wrong in this 
respect. A walk in the woods, when the 
soft breeze brings the freshness of the sea, 
and at the same time impregnates the air 
with the spicy odor of rosin, is wonder- 
fully invigorating, ani every guest may 
well be satisfied with his choice of a sum- 
mer resort. 


II. 
THE TREASURE, 


AT the time our story begins Waldbad 
seems utterly lifeless. The season has 
not yet commenced, and most of the 
houses have shutters over the windows 
and seem asleep. Even the inhabitants 
of the village remain in their dwellings, for 
a tempest, such as autumn or spring often 
brings the residents of the shore, is ragin 
over the island. The sea seems to boik 
the trees fall crashing to the ground, and 
there is a hissing and roaring in the air as 
if the wild huntsman were abroad. 

In one of the houses on the Berg- 
strasse a young girl is standing at the 
window, watching the raging storm. It is 
one of the smallest and least elegant 
dwellings on the street, nay, it even seems 
somewhat ruinous, and the little veranda 
creaks heavily in the gale. 

The young girl, however, seems to feel 
no fear, for an expression of satisfaction, 
almost delight, rests upon her features. 

Her figure, of middle height, has not 
yet gained the graceful roundness of 
womanhood, and her movements are also 
the abrupt, hasty gestures of achild. Her 
features, tov, have the same undeveloped 
appearance, and only her brown eyes and 
soft brown hair, whose heavy braids are 
worn twisted like a diadem around her 
head, can be called beautiful. She turns 
and looks into the room, where an older 
lady is seated on the sofa, 
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“Tsn’t it beautiful, mamma?” she asks 
with a radiant smile. 

Her mother does not seem to be of this 
opinion, for the old lady, who is evidently 
an invalid, has drawn a coverlet over her 
knees as a protection against the cold air, 
and seems the image of peace. The young 

irl, familiar as is the sight, evidently 
eels the want of consideration in her 
words. She leaves her place, throws her- 
self on her knees beside her mother, and 
clasps her in her arms. 

“ Forgive me, mamma. I did not think 
that the storm made you uncomfortable.” 

The mother passes her hand lightly over 
the brown hair, and gazes lovingly into 
her daughter’s beamingeyes. “ Does the 
storm really please you, child?” she asks, 
half laughing ; “I should think it would be 
uncomfortable enough.” 

*“ Not to me, mamma, and I do not fear 
its fury. When it comes howling and 
roaring in this way, hisses through the 
forest, makes the pines groan, tears the 
limbs from the trees, and uproots the stout 
trunks, it gives me a sort of wild delight. 
I feel its terrible beauty just as keenly as 
I admire it in its gentler mood, when it 
creeps through the boughs like a wailing 
sigh. The melancholy it arouses does not 
cause pain, any more than its fury excites 
fear, but produces a certain happiness ; it 


only awakens a pleasant sense of excite- 
ment.” 

“When you are safe in the house, 
Erica?” 

“ Perhaps so, — that is what gives 


me the feeling of quiet independence, nay, 
defiance, which is aroused within me. 
When I used to run away from you out 
into the storm, it was only to throw myself 
down in some hollow, and thus let the 
tempest tear over me without harm.” 

“You were safe, it is true; but did not 
the thought of the many persons who 
lacked that security disturb you? We 
dwellers by the sea certainly have good 
reason to remember such things.” 

“Yes, mamma, that was the shadow 
on the bright picture, and even now the 
thought of Michel and Peter Stérensen, 
who were out in their boat when the storm 
burst, is torturing me. I should certainly 
have gone to see whether they had _ re- 
turned, if I had not been afraid you would 
forbid it. But now the storm has ceased, 
it will soon clear up entirely, and there is 
surely no reason for not going out.” 

A violent gust of wind, which made the 
panes rattle, seemed to contradict this 
assertion, but the mother felt no hesitation 
in giving the desired permission. Erica 





was no delicate city child, who, rendered 
effeminate by education, feared the dis- 
comfort of the storm, and in spite of her 
slender frame she had often, without in- 
jury, bid defiance to the worst weather. 
But when, wrapped in her cloak, with her 
head covered by a thick hood, she gave 
the old lady a farewell embrace and glided 
ont of the door, her mother’s glance be- 
trayed a shade of anxiety. 

“Have I done right to make her so 
hardy?” she murmured. “Shall I not 
perhaps draw down some evil upon her 
head? And yet, when I think of m 
own youth, the tender anxiety with whic 
I was guarded, and which was unable to 
protect me either from the sorrows of life 
or bodily illness, I hope I have chosen the 
right way. I hope I have at least saved 
Erica from some portion of her mother’s 
fate.” 

Her head drooped on her breast as she 
murmured these words, and her features, 
which were still beautiful, though marred 
by sickness, assumed an expression of un- 
speakable sorrow. “Oh God!” she sud- 
denly exclaimed, “I cannot make her des- 
tiny brighter. I can only try to steel ber, 
that she may feel its bitterness less, offer 
it a stouter resistance than her mother.” 

She covered her eyes with her hands, 
as if to forcibly shut out the sorrowful pic- 
tures that rose before them.» But she 
could not protect herself against them. 
Her life steadily unrolled before her men- 
tal vision. She saw herself a young, beau- 
tiful, petted girl, surrounded by love and 
wealth, upon whom happiness seemed to 
pour out its horn of plenty. She saw the 
radiant joy in the face of the man whom 
she selected from her throng of suitors to 
be her husband. She loved him warmly 
and loyally, and therefore felt the separa- 
tion less keenly, when he took her from 
the circle of her friends, from the banks of 
the beautiful Rhine, to his own more 
northern home. If she missed the sunny 
hills, the vineyards, the castles on the 
mountain peaks reflected in the green 
waves of the beautiful river, she still felt 
inexpressibly happy. Her husband’s love, 
and the bright smiles of her children af- 
forded her an abundant compensation, and 
the magnificent home in which she was 
installed almost effaced the habits of her 
girlhood. True, her delicate constitution 
suffered a little from the rough climate, 
but the excessive care by which she was 
surrounded, the constant attendance of the 
most skilful physicians, and the springs 
she visited every summer did not suffer ill 
health to conquer, and it thus merely 
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formed the dark background to the bright 
picture of her life. 

But even here was proved the truth of 
the terrible proverb, that there can be no 
compromise with fate. Misfortunes, such 
as the death of cattle or a bad harvest, 
which at first were scarcely noticed by the 
rich man, increased, and soon made them- 
selves unpleasantly felt. The expenses of 
housekeeping, fixed upon the basis of the 
large receipts of the previous lucky years, 
now considerably exceeded them. Out of 
consideration for his spoiled and beloved 
wife, the husband would not commence 
any retrenchments; he did not wish to 
cloud the horizon of her life, and supposed 
that the present disasters would only be 
passing clouds. 

But it was beyond his power to shield 
her from sorrow entirely, for death now 
approached and robbed them of several 
blooming chiidren. 

Grief for this terrible loss completely 
shattered the wife’s feeble health, and only 
a long sojourn in the south could preserve 
her life. Her husband, to whom a sep- 
aration under such circumstances seemed 
doubly impossible , accompanied his wife, 
and unfortunately made a bad selection in 
his choice of a steward. On his return he 
found his affairs in a state of confusion 
that it seemed impossible to unravel, and 
as misfortune did not cease to pursue him, 
he was soon unable to call himself a 
wealthy man. 

Retrenchment now became absolutely 
necessary, and although the wife submitted 
without a murmur, he fancied he perceived 
in the constant expression of sorrow that 
rested on her face, perhaps only caused 
by the loss of her children, grief for the 
deprivations to which she was subjected. 
This suspicion made the battle of life so 
unspeakably bitter that death was almost 
welcome when, a short time after, it ap- 
proached his couch, and only the thought 
of his wife made the parting difficult. 

This death caused the total loss of all 
the property. The wife, bowed down by 
grief, and rendered incapable by physical 
weakness of managing the confused busi- 
ness affairs, resembled a rudderless boat 
carried by the tempest over the heaving 
surges. Treacherous men took advantage 
of her position to gain profit for them- 
selves, and the once rich and petted wom- 
an, with her youngest and now only child, 
was almost reduced to actual want. 

The last piece of property remaining, 
except a very small income, was a little 
house in which she had formerly been in 
the habit of spending a few weeks at the 
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seashore. Whenever her husband had 
wished to build a handsome villa on the 
site of the little dwelling, she had always 
opposed the plan, thinking a simple rural 
cottage more in harmony with the sur- 
roundings of forest and sea, meadows and 
fields, and to her entreaties the tiny house 
owed its prolonged existence. 

Now it had become her last refuge, for 
the air was beneficial, nay, absolutely nec- 
essary, to her feeble frame, and as the 
place was cheap, and she could live there 
in the utmost seclusion, she had retired to 
it. True, the rude storms of winter again 
shook her health, but iron necessity com- 
pelled her to remain. - 

Her whole life here had been devoted to 
the sole object of giving Erica an educa- 
tion that would enable her to secure an 
independent future. The child’s instruc- 
tion — which in the out-of-the-way little 
fishing-village seemed almost impossible 
to obtain— had been eagerly undertaken 
by the pastor; she hosel possessed the 
ability to teach her daughter music and the 
modern languages, and thus the latter had 
acquired a degree of culture which might 
satisfy the most comprehensive claims. 

Erica was only a few years old when 
death robbed her of her father; her child- 
ish eyes had no longer beheld the evi- 
dences of wealth, and therefore no con- 
trast made her poverty seem bitter. Her 
bright, cheerful temper was unshadowed, 
and her on acted on her feeble 
mother like a ray of vivifying sunlight. 
The delicate frame Erica had inherited 
from the latter—a resemblance which, 
remembering her own sufferings, rendered 
the invalid inexpressibly anxious — seemed 
to have been steeled by the rude school in 
which life had placed her. Although she 
had not developed early, and at the age of 
seventeen still appeared a mere child, this 
very circumstance had perhaps assisted in 
protecting and strengthening the originally 
tender mood. Rendered flexible and pli- 
ant by the free life she led, she could vie 
with the fishermen’s children in running, 
climbing, or rowing, and the mother’s 
heart was constantly divided between dread 
of the dangers to which her darling was 
exposed, and the thought of the strong 
constitution which would result from this 
mode of education. 

As all these considerations now passed 
before the mind of the invalid, who had 
sunk down upon her couch, the terrible 


| question which had so often haunted her 


once more arose. “Am I to blame for 
the misfortunes that have befallen me? 





Was I too weak, too pleasure-seeking ; 
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did I abuse my husband’s love instead of 
aiding him in his struggles with fate like a 
faithful wife?” Guilt and destiny are often 
strangely interwoven, and the groaning 
victim might feel the crushing burden, 
without being able to distinguish which 
sting wounded most painfully. 

“Oh God! protect my Erica, do not let 
her become as wretched as her mother!” 
was the agonized prayer that burst from 
the oppressed heart, and at last seemed to 
give her peace, for the drawn features 
grew smooth, the clasped hands relaxed, 
and the compressed lips gradually parted. 
When the old maidservant, who now en- 
tered the room, cast a searching glance at 
the invalid, she perceived no traces of the 
storm which, like the tempest without, had 
just swept over her. 

When Erica emerged into the open air, 
the fury of the wind was still so great that 
she could scarcely walk against it. She 
therefore altered the direction of her steps, 
which had been turned directly towards 
the sea, and tried to gain the shelter of the 
woods in order to reach the hut where she 
wished to make her inquiries. At the mo- 
ment Erica entered the forest, however, it 
offered no peaceful refuge, but, on the con- 
trary, ascene of terror. 

The wind still swept howling and hiss- 
ing through the trees, the branches were 
torn off, and the pines creaked as they 
swayed to and fro. The young girl hesi- 
tated a moment, as if she were inclined to 
turn back, but instantly shook her head 
with a smile—as if ridiculing her own 
fear—and hastily entered the forest. 
Although the protection it afforded against 
the tempest was instantly perceptible, she 
could only advance very slowly. Some- 
times her way was barred by broken 
boughs, nay, even uprooted trunks, some- 
times one of these branches splintered 
from the tree directly before her, but she 
continued her . progress undismayed. 
With nimble dexterity she sprang over or 
glided through every obstacle, and the roar 
of the surf, which constantly grew louder 
and louder, showed that she was approach- 
ing the sea. 

The trees now parted; and there lay the 
boiling, foaming surges, apparently close 
at her feet. The high cliffs here descend- 
ed abruptly to the water’s edge, beyond 
the eye wandered over wooded hills, which 
rose from the shore and were washed by 
the waves. Here the needles of the pines 
and the graceful foliage of other trees had 
united in a picturesque group. Graceful 
beeches, fragrant lindens, broad-leaved 
mapies, lofty oaks, and here and there the 





waving boughs of white birches alternated 
with rows of densely crowded pines, whose 
dark-green hue made a wide ravine seem 
even more gloomy. Sometimes a bare, 
steep rock appeared, whose perpendicular 
sides had prevented the growth of any 
trees, and anon a glade — like a spot of 
light in a dark picture—carpeted with 
vivid green, in which the scattered trees, 
developing in perfect freedom, had grown 
to a wonderful size. 

Now all the boughs were tossing storm- 
ily, like the foaming waves. The sea had 
swept over the wide sandy beach that 
usually intervened between it and the 
woods, and the white spray dashed almost 
to the treetops and was whirled far into 
the forest. Sea and woods sang together 
in the wildest harmony, and it required a 
strong mind to feel and rejoice in this 
bacchanalian beauty. 

When Erica entered the glade, she was 
instantly besprinkled with the foaming 
spray —a damp greeting. She evidently 
did not find it unpleasant, for she made no 
effort to protect herself, but gazed ear- 
nestly at the magnificent spectacle, and 
then turned towards a footpath, which, in 
numerous curves, wound from the hills 
down into the valley, and at this moment 
did not seem wholly free from danger. 
But the light, pliant figure soon traversed 
it, and as the plain where Waldbad was 
built now lay before Erica’s keen eyes, she 
soon perceived a crowd of people in the 
distance. 

Fearing that some accident had hap- 
pened, she hurried forward as fast as the 
storm permitted, but soon discovered that 
avarice, not sympathy, had allured the 
throng. The beach was covered with 
planks, casks, and other objects, which 
probably belonged to some standed ship, 
and every one was endeavoring to get pos- 
session of the article he thought most 
valuable; they considered it unclaimed 
property, a gift presented to them by the 
sea, and troubled themselves very little 
about the unfortunate owners, who had 
perhaps perished by aterrible death. 

Erica recognized among the throng the 
old and young fishermen about whose fate 
she had been anxious, and as the object of 
her walk was thus gained, she was just 
turning away, when Ter eyes fell upon a 
small box that one of the men had just 
angrily pushed aside, and in which she 
perceived a dark object. Urged on by 
curiosity, she stooped and seized a drip- 
ping portfolio, most of whose contents 
seemed to have been lost. 

The portfolio itself was made of gilded 
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leather, now tarnished and spoiled. The 
few leaves it still contained had been 
somewhat protected from the wet, but the 

apers scattered around were so complete- 
y drenched that Erica, though against her 
will, was obliged to leave them to their 
fate. She carefully concealed her treasure 
under her cloak, and walked hastily back 
towards home. 


From The Spectator. 
THE BLACK MUSEUM. 


“TAKE care how you step,” says a 
courteous official, who has preceded the 
visitor up a staircase in one of the houses 
in Scotland Yard, and opened a door on 
an upper floor; “ we are obliged to throw 
a great deal of this about.” The sub- 
stance in question is a disinfecting powder, 
inimical to “the moth;” the room is a 
large, bare-floored apartment, with barred 
windows, fitted up with wide shelves, 
which are divided into square compart- 
ments ; the centre is occupied by a shelved 
stand, also divided into compartments, 
and their contents are liberally sprinkled 
with the all-pervading powder. The room 
is that in which the articles of property 
taken from convicts about to undergo 
their sentences are stowed away, until 
they are reclaimed by their owners ; 
the stand in the centre is a recepta- 
cle for objects of the “unlawful posses- 
sion” class, to which a large room up- 
stairs is also devoted. Overhead is the 
“Black Museum,” in which, during the 
last three years, Pieces de conviction, which 
until then had been kept indiscriminately 
with the other property of criminals, have 
been arranged and labelled, forming a 
ghastly, squalid, and suggestive show. 
On entering the lower room, the visitor is 
struck by its odd resemblance to a seed- 
shop. Hundreds of hooks stud the rims 
of the shelves and the sides of the com- 
partments, and from them are suspended 
hundreds of little packets, neatly made up 
in brown paper, tied with white twine, and 
severally distinguished by large parch- 
ment labels, each bearing a neat inscrip- 
tion. The packets contain small articles 
taken from the prisoners, who in due 
course, after they are discharged from 
prison, will be brought to Scotland Yard, 
will have their portraits taken (by force, 
should they object to that process); the 
larger things are deposited in the compart- 
ments of the shelves, and every item,.no 
matter how insignificant, is entered in the 





proper registers. A motley collection 
are the larger articles, with a preponder- 
ance among them of grimy pocket-books 
and greasy purses, —one trim and pretty 
hand-basket strikes the visitor’s eye, — but 
there are valuable things in some of those 
parcels ; and down-stairs, in the officials’ 
room, is a massive iron safe, fitted with 
sliding shelves, in which is kept a large 
collection of watches, rings, chains, pins, 
scent-bottles, pencil-cases and other jew- 
ellery, which are either the lawful property 
of prisoners, or have been found in their 
unlawful possession and confiscated, but 
for whom no owners have been discovered, 
Among the watches are some beautiful 
specimens, one in particular, taken from a 
costermonger, and of exquisite workman- 
ship and ornamentation, is valued at fifty 
pounds. 

The prisoners’ property room is scrupu- 
lously clean and tidy, but the look of it is 
forlorn and squalid, the powder lies thick 
on everything, and the scent of moth and 
rot is in the air. Great bales of cloth and 
woollen stuff occupy the shelves of the 
central stand ; they are shaken, and beaten, 
and turned, but all ‘to no avail; the moth 
and the rot have pot them, while the prise 
on has got the former unlawful possess- 
ors of them, and the unwholesome weird- 
ness peculiar to once worn, but long-unused 
garments is upon the articles of wearing- 
apparel which are hung or folded up in 
the room. This impression comes more 
strongly upon the visitor when he goes up 
higher still, into the topmost apartment, 
where heaps of clothing hang against the 
walls, some new, some worn. A girl’s 
white fur jacket behind the door is a mere 
nursery for moths, a bunch of new boots 
of several sizes dangling from a peg at the 
end of a long string is all speckled with a 
measly mildew; the heaps of shawls have 
a draggled and furtive look, and some 
children’s clothing has a touch of its in- 
separable prettiness, even here. Old 
books, a picture or two, some worthless 
table ornaments, innumerable articles, 
which could not be described or classed 
except as odds and ends, form a portion 
of this collection, which goes on accumu- 
lating, and which has no ultimate destina- 
tion. “ What is to become of all this?” 
asks the visitor, and is answered, to his 
surprise, that nobody knows; that the 
things are nobody’s property, and nobody 
has the power to do anything with them, 
—a piece of information which makes 
them more ghastly and nightmarelike to 
the imagination than before. An ever- 
growing dust-heap, formed of thieves’ 
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clothing and unlawful possessions, with 
nobody to cart it away, to distribute it, or 
bury it out of sight forevermore ; an 
accumulating banquet always spread for 
the moth, the rust, and the rot, — the con- 
tents of those rooms are far from pleasant 
to think of. It seems supremely ridicu- 
lous, but it is a fact, that nothing short of 
a legislative measure could rid the prem- 
ises of these rotting garments out of whose 
every fold one might shake, with the dust, 
an image of squalor, crime, and punish- 
ment. 

Outside the door of the Black Museum 
is a shelf, in the wall of the landing-place. 
The visitor passing it is aware of a hud- 
dled heap of dirty coats, a serge gown, 
and a coarse kind of rug, the skin of an 
animal, with the red and white hair on. 
Under the shelf, on the floor, lies some 
rough packing-cloth. He passes the heap 
carelessly —there’s a little can full of a 
disinfecting fluid on the same shelf — and 
enters the museum. What are his first 
impressions of it? They are various, — 
that it is like a bit out of a gamekeeper’s 
room, with a bigger bit out of a smith’s 
forge, a touch of a carpenter’s workshop, a 


broad suggestion of a harness-room, some- 
thing of the marine-store complexion (anda 
good deal of its odor), a hint of the open- 


air stall in front of a pawn-shop in a very 
small way of business indeed, a little of 
the barrack-room gun-rack, with no “ bright 
barrels ” enforced ; a general air of lumber- 
room, with just a dash of anatomical mu- 
seum, but above all, and increasing with 
every moment’s prolonged observation, a 
likeness to the cutlery booth in a foreign 
fair, with all the knives symmetrically dis- 
played, but unaccountably rusty and dim- 
bladed, as if the booth had been shut up 
for half a century, and the salesman and 
his customers were all ghosts. 

Opposite the door, and on the face of the 
wall to the right, are the objects, displayed 
on a wooden shelf with iron legs, which 
convey to the visitor a hint of the open-air 
stall in front of a pawn-shop in a very 
small way of business indeed. A common 
little Sesion: lass in a wooden frame, with 
a foot to it, four black glass buttons, two 
wisps of rope, a pair of trumpery earrings 
in a cardboard box, two bullets, a pipe, a 
cluster of soft, now dull, light-brown hair, 
wound round a pad, a comb, a pocket 
knife, and a little wooden stand covered 
with glass, are among the most noticeable 
articles. On the shelf to the right are a 
dirty prayer-book, a pocket dictionary, a 
ned of boots, a gaudy bag worked in 

eads, and the crushed remains of a wom- 
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an’s bonnet, made of the commonest black 
lace, and flattened into shapelessness. In 
both these instances the other impressions 
of the place come in too, for over the shelf 
fronting the door hang workmen’s tools, 
hammer, and cleaver, and spade, and be- 
side that on the right, is just such a bundle 
as adorns the walls of the marine store; 
it consists of a gown and petticoat, of 
cheap, poor stuff, bearing dreadful, dim 
stains, and a battered crinoline. The 
visitor is in presence of the mean objects 
which perpetuate here the memory of two 
peculiarly horrible crimes. The soft 
brown hair is that of Harriet Lane, the 
buttons and the earrings are those which 
were found in the earth where her body 
had been buried, the bullets were taken 
out of her skull, the object under the 
glass case is the sacred piece of her skin, 
which completed the identification of the 
body; the wisps of rope dragged her out 
of the earth under the warehouse, the 
cleaver, the hammer, and the spade are the 
implements with which the horrible deed 
which led to the murderer’s detection were 
done. The knife was Thomas Wain- 
wright’s, the pipe was Henry’s, and when 
the visitor is leaving the museum he will 
be shown, in the pack-cloth on the floor 
under the shelf outside the door, the wrap- 
per in which the dismembered body was 
packed ; and in one of the dirty coats, — 
a horrid thing, with its hideous rents and 
smears, — Wainwright’s vesture on the 
occasion. The coat of the captain of the 
“Lennie,” with the gash in the cloth torn 
by the knife of his murderer, and eaten 
through and through with moth and rot, is 
not nearly so disgusting an object; and 
as for the serge robe of that poor rogue, 
“Professor Zendavesta,” and the hide 
cloak of the confiscated “ anatomical ” 
wax African, who grins awfully in one 
corner of the museum, a real skeleton hand 
and arm considerately hidden behind him, 
they are quite cheerful to look at in com- 
parison. The prayer-book and the other 
pitiful objects upon the shelf to the right 
were found on the body of Maria Clousen, 
the blood-and-mud-stained clothes were 
hers, and they contrast with grim irony, 
as evidences of an unpunished crime, with 
the adjoining objects, which tell of one 
brother hanged and the other in penal 
servitude. 

Along the wall on the right side of the 
room is ranged a choice collection of 
guns, crowbars, and “ jemmies ” — the lat- 
ter are implements of the housebreaking 
industry, which admit of great variety, 
and are susceptible of highly artistic hand- 
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ling — and among them is a pair of tongs, 
unevenly rusted, and with a dirty paper- 
book, written all over with incoherent 
sentences, attached to it. The tongs are 
those with which a man named Macdonald 
killed his wife about two years ago; the 
book is, it seems to the visitor, a record 
of the various phases of the man’s insan- 
ity. They hanged him, though, and also 
the greater number of the proprietors of 
the horrid, labelled assortment of ham- 
mers, knives — including the bread, carv- 
ing, and pocket varieties — razors, and pis- 
tols, which suggest a cutler’s booth in a 
fair. There is dried blood on all the 
knives and razors, and on some of the 
hammers, and every one of them stands 
for a murder or a suicide; in a terrible 
nnmber of cases, for the murder of a wife 
by her husband. Several of the pistols, 
mostly beautiful weapons, are the instru- 
ments of suicide, and each is labelled with 
the name, date, and place. The simple 


suicides are almost all among the higher 
classes of society, and when the visitor 
asks how the pistol with which a gentle- 
man of wealth and station shot himself 
has come into the keeping of the museum, 
he is told: “The family mostly do not 
like to have it, and so they ask the police 


to take it away.” In a corner hang the 
clothes of the Rev. J. Watson, who mur- 
dered his wife at Stockwell; the horse- 
pistol with which he shot her, and the 
heavy hammer which he bought to knock 
the nails into the chest in which he pro- 
posed to hide her body. So carefully had 
the murderer washed his trousers and 
his coat-sleeves, that the blood-stains 
could only be discerned with difficulty at 
the time of the investigation. But since 
the coat and trousers have been hanging 
on the Black Museum’s walls, the stains 
have come out close and thick. “We 
many times notice that here,” the visitor 
is told. The frightful weapons used by 
the “Lennie” mutineers are here, neatly 
ranged under the photograph of the ring- 
leader, “ French Peter,” and a “ group” of 
the whole gang of ruffians, with a red-ink 
mark on four heads among the number, to 
indicate those who were hanged. Hard 
by is a bundle of letters, forming the 
correspondence which furnished much of 
the evidence against Margaret Waters, 
the baby-farmer. How much sin, shame, 
sorrow, and cruelty that small dusty bun- 
dle represents ! small billycock hat, 
with a mask fastened inside the front rim, 
into which is packed a purse, a comforter, 
a small lantern, and a life-preserver, with 
a terrific knob of lead on it, is quite a 
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cheerful object to turn to from all these 
grim relics of worse crimes, though the 
burglar who formerly owned the life-pre- 
server informed the police who seized, 
but also rescued him, having come up on 
hearing his cries when he was caught be- 
tween the iron bars of a window through 
which he was escaping, on a false alarm, 
that he had thoroughly intended to “do 
for” any one who should interrupt him, 
with that convenient weapon. A bundle 
of flash notes, Bank of Elegance issue, 
for which there is a fixed price, and a 
brisk sale on racecourses among bettors 
who can only read imperfectly or not at 
all; the conjuring-book of Professor Zen- 
davesta, which always opened at the same 
page, the only one on which there is a 
worked horoscope; the wretched cheat’s 
ill-spelled accounts, which reveal the stu- 
pendous credulity of the people, for they 
record an average of five hundred visitors 
a week; and the letters addressed to him, 
chiefly by women, at least sufficiently edu- 
cated to know better, —these are almost 
amusing, after all that has been seen before, 
A forged betting ticket, which got the 
forger into trouble at the Nottingham 
races, is a curious and ingenious example 
of perverted cleverness. The forged ticket 
is identical with the real one, to all appear- 
ance. On very close inspection, one sees 
that it is better printed than the genuine 
article. A large assortment of burglars’ 
tools is not the least suggestive object 
here. The weapons of the thieves’ war 
upon society are models of good workman- 
ship, and of the adaptation of means 
to ends. When the neatest “centre- 
bit” of the carpenter’s shop is compared 
with the deft, swift, noiselessly-working 
implement which goes into an iron shutter 
as a cheesemonger’s scoop goes into a 
“fresh Dutch;” when one looks at the 
wedges of finely-tempered steel, working 
between zinc side-bites ; at the two home- 
made dark lanterns, contrived with ex- 
traordinary cleverness out of a mustard- 
tin and a metal match-box respectively ; 
at the rope-ladder; the “beautiful little 
jemmy,” in a carefully buttoned red-flan- 
nel case (this small, powerful tool is made 
of a piece of a driving-wheel belonging to 
the finest machinery, and the metal was, 
of. course, stolen to make it); at the 
bright, slender skeleton keys ; at the foot- 
pads, which are enough to make one start 
at every creak of one’s boards and stairs, 
however slight; at the safe-breaking tools, 
which make one think there’s nothing like 
the old stocking in the thatch, after all, 
one is amazed at and sorry for the mis- 
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used cleverness and perverted inventive- 
ness to which these things testify. Among 
the skeleton keys is one delicate little con- 
trivance, which at first glance one might 
take for an ornament for a lady’s chate- 
laine. It is in reality a double instrument 
for picking latch-keyholes,— one part form- 
ing the Key, and the other lifting the 
spring. This pretty trifle was made from 
the brass clasp of a purse, and used with 
such success by the inventor that in a 
short time he found himself in prison. 
While one is actually inside the Black 
Museum, one cannot feel amused at any- 
thing; but by the time one has turned 
into the Strand, the impression of the 
dreary reliquary of crime has so far passed 
away that one can smile at the story told 
of the impudent simplicity of this poor, 
clever thief. “When he was discharged 
from prison,” said the curator of the Black 
Museum, as he restored the delicate, 
dangling little bit of villany to its place, 
“the man came here, and asked us to let 
him have it back!” 


From The Leisure Hour for September, 1877. 
WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 


WILLIAM and Mary Howitt passed 
their “golden wedding day” in Rome, 
April 16th, 1871, this happy domestic fes- 
tival being celebrated for them by a circle 
of cordial friends — English, American, 
German, and Italian — drawn around them 
during their residence in that — It 
was a day of sunshine and congratulation 
Conspicuous among the beautiful flowers 
heaped upon them was a monster bouquet, 
composed of snow-white flowers, crowned 
with a golden bay-wreath: this was pre- 
sented by a German friend in the name of 
their absent children. It has been grant- 
ed to few literary workers to enjoy such 
an “Indian summer” of repose towards 
the close of their career. Looking back 
on their long and useful lives, there are 
few who have any acquaintance with En- 
glish literature but must sympathize in the 
satisfaction of such an event, and rejoice 
that they have been accorded not alone 
length of days, but the even greater and 
rarer blessing of continued health and of 
mental vivacity, toned and deepened 
though it be by the weight of years and 
the chequered experiences of many varied 
times and seasons. 

William Howitt was born of Quaker 
parentage, in the village of Heanor, in 
Derbyshire, in the year 1792. Both on 
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the paternal and maternal side his ances- 
tors had resided for many generations in 
the same neighborhood. The pastoral 
and old-world character of the district in 
which he was born and passed his child- 
hood and youth made a deep impression 
upon his imagination, and have stamped 
themselves upon numerous pages of his 
writings with a quaint individuality. He 
was the third of six sons, another of whom, 
the late Richard Howitt, was favorably 
known to the public as the author of sev- 
eral volumes of original and tasteful po- 
etry, and of a prose work upon Australia. 
Educated at Ackworth School, in York- 
shire, the public seminary of the Society 
of Friends, he devoted himself with un- 
wearying enthusiasm, when school-days 
were past, to the study of languages, an- 
cient and modern, as well as to chemistry, 
botany, and natural and moral philosophy. 

In his twenty-eighth year William 
Howitt married Mary Botham, a young 
lady of the Society of Friends, who, like 
himself, came of “the stock of the mar- 
tyrs.” Mary Botham was born amongst 
the iron forges of the Forest of Dean, in 
Gloucestershire, although her childhood 
and youth, until her marriage, were spent 
at the pleasantly-situated little town of 
Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire, where her 
father’s family had possessed property for 
some generations. It has been remarked 
that amidst the Society of Friends, where 
the cultivation of music is forbidden, the 
cultivation of poetry appears to have 
especially flourished. Both William and 
Mary Howitt began to write poetry almost 
could write at all, and 
many were the ballads and dramas which 
Mary Botham and her sister Anna com- 
posed in their early youth. Verses b 
Mary were in manuscript lent to a friend, 
and fell into the hands of a young Quaker 
poet — no other person, in fact, than her 
future husband. They were admired by 
him, and brought about a friendship be- 
tween the young people, which terminated 
in their union, full of domestic happiness 
and of unceasing literary labor. The mar- 
riage took place in 1821. Their first ap- 
pearance in print was a joint volume of 
poems, entitled “The Forest Minstrel.” 
This was quickly followed by a second, 
“The Desolation of Eyam, and other 
Poems.” At this time also they became 
widely known through contributions to the 
“annuals,” as they were called, and which 
at that time were just commencing their 
popular career. 

The first year of their married life was 





spent in Staffordshire. They then took 
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up their residence in Nottingham. Be- 
tween 1831 and 1837, during their resi- 
dence there, William Howitt published 
“ The Book of the Seasons,” “ Pantika ; or, 
Traditions of the most Ancient Times,” 
and “A Popular History of Priestcraft,” 
the first and last named of these works 
having passed through many editions. 
Mary Howitt at the same time published 
her first three-volume work of fiction, en- 
titled “ Wood Leighton,” published by Mr. 
Richard Bentley, and which soon after- 
wards formed one of the earliest volumes 
of the cheap one-shilling library, being 
brought out by Mackintyre of Belfast, and 
her most important poetical work — now 
for many years out of print — namely, a 
volume of dramas, entitled, “ The Seven 
Temptations,” and her earlier volumes for 
the young, entitled “Sketches of Natural 
History,” and “ Tales in Prose and Verse.” 
These juvenile works were originally writ- 
ten for her own children. 

In 1837 the Howitts quitted Nottingham, 
and settled in the neighborhood of Lon- 
don, in the village of Esher, in Surrey, 
where they devoted themselves exclusive- 
ly to literary pursuits, their relaxation 
being found in the society of their children 
and a few intimate friends, and in enjoy- 
ment of their garden and the beautiful sur- 
rounding country. During their three 
years’ residence at Esher, William Howitt 
produced, in rapid succession, some of his 
most popular works, “ The Rural Life of 
England,” “ Colonization and Christian- 
ity,” the first series of “ Visits to Remark- 
able Places,” and his first work for the 
young, “ The Boy’s Book of the Country.” 
Mary Howitt, during the same period, 
published two of her most popular vol- 
umes of poetry for young people, “ Hymns 
and Fireside Verses,” and “Birds and 
Flowers;” also a series of short prose 
tales, entitled “ Tales for the People and 
their Children.” Amongst them is one 
called “My Own Story,” which is the 
authoress’s autobiography when a child. 

The pervading sentiment of these earlier 
volumes, as well as of others that fol- 
lowed them, is well expressed in the con- 
cluding stanza of “ Birds and Flowers :” — 


Go, little book, and to the young and kind 

Speak thou of pleasant hours and lovely things : 

Of fields and woods; of sunshine, dew, and 
wind; 

Of mountains, valleys, and of river-springs. 

Speak thou of every little bird that sings ; 

Of every bright,sweet-scented flower that blows, 

But chiefest speak of Him whose mercy flings 

Beauty and love abroad, and who bestows 

Light to the sun alike, with odor to the rose. 
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Thus the commonest things of nature 
are brightly and gracefully described, but 
with an undercurrent of feeling which 
realizes their moral significance. How 
simple, yet how sweet, for example, the 
familiar verses on the “ Use of Flowers.” 
We quote, as more characteristic than the 
completest list of writings, the poem on 


LITTLE STREAMS. 


Little streams, in light and shadow, 
Flowing through the pasture meadow ; 
Flowing by the green wayside ; 
Through the forest dim and wide ; 
Through the hamlet dim and small ; 
By the cottage; by the hall ; 

By the ruined abbey still ; 

Turning here and there a mill ; 
Bearing tribute to the river, — 

Little streams, I love you ever! 


Summer music is their flowing ; 
Flowering plants in them are growing ; 
Happy life is in them ail, 

Creatures innocent and small ; 

Little birds come down to drink 
Fearless on their leafy brink ; 

Noble trees beside them grow, 
Glooming them with branches low ; 
And between, the sunshine, glancing, 
In their little waves is dancing. 


Little streams have flowers a many, 
Beautiful and fair as any ; 

Typha strong, and green bur-reed ; 
Willow-herb with cotton-seed ; 
Arrowhead with eye of jet ; 

And the water-violet ; 

There the flowering rush you meet ; 
And the plumy meadow-sweet ; 
And in places deep and stilly, 
Marble-like, the water-lily. 


Little streams — their voices cheery, 

Sound forth welcomes to the weary ; 
Flowing on from day to day 

Without stint and without stay. 

Here, upon their flowery bank, 

In the old times, pilgrims drank ; 

Here have seen, as now, pass by, 
Kingfisher and dragon-fly, — 

Those bright things that have their dwelling 
Where the little streams are welling, 


Down in valleys green and lowly, 
Murmuring not, and gliding slowly ; 
Up in mountain hollows wild, 
Fretting like a peevish child ; 
Through the hamlet, where all day 
In their waves the children play ; 
Running west, or running east, 
Doing good to man and beast ; 
Always giving, weary never, — 
Little streams, I love you ever! 


From Esher the Howitts removed to 
Germany, chiefly in order to educate their 
elder children amongst a people towards 
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whom they had always felt a strong in- 
tellectual attraction, and also with the 
intention of perfecting themselves in the 
knowledge of the German language and 
literature.. During his residence in that 
country, William Howitt wrote “ The Rural 
and Domestic Life of Germany,” “German 
Experiences,” and translated a curious 
manuscript which had been written at his 
request by a German acquaintance, “ The 
History of the Student Life of Germany.” 

Whilst residing at Heidelberg, William 
and Mary Howitt had their attention drawn 
to the literature of Scandinavia, and com- 
menced the study of the Swedish and Dan- 
ish languages, studies which at once made 
them acquainted with the earlier works 
of Frederika Bremer, “ The Neighbors,” 
“The Home,” etc., then achieving their 
deserved popularity. These were trans- 
lated by Mary Howitt. Somewhat later 
she also translated the earlier works of 
Hans Christian Andersen, “ The Impro- 
visatore,” “ Only a Fiddler,” etc., and had 
thus the pleasure of introducing these re- 
markable authors to the British and Amer- 
ican public, by whom they were received 
with enthusiasm. 

The same class of study, and admiration 
of the vigorous genius of the north, led 
William Howitt, in 1852, to produce “A 
History of Scandinavian Literature,” an 
important work, of great research, and the 
only complete history of the kind extant, 
copiously illustrated with specimens from 
the poets, translated by Mary Howitt. In 
1864 Mary Howitt received a silver medal 
from the Literary Academy of Stockholm, 
in recognition of the esteem in which her 
— as a translator were held by that 

ody. 

But to return. In 1842 Mr. and Mrs. 
Howitt, having left the Continent, settled 
down with their family at Clapton, in the 
immediate vicinity of London. Here 
chiefly Mary Howitt translated the works 
of the Scandinavian authors to which we 
have already referred, and also one or two 
works from the German. William Howitt 
wrote a second volume of “Visits to Re- 
markable Places,” and, somewhat later, 
“The Homes and Haunts of the Poets,” 
one of his most genial and delightful 
books ; whilst Mary Howitt wrote two of 
her most popular juvenile books, “ The 
Children’s Year,” which was a diary, kept 
for twelve months, of the lives of her two 
youngest children, in order to supply to 
youthful readers that desideratum, “a 
story, every word of which should be true ; ” 
and afterwards “ Our Cousins in Ohio,” 
a little book formed on the same plan, re- 
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lating to a young family in America, the 
children of her younger sister, Mrs. Alder- 
son, of Cincinnati. Both volumes became 
at once very popular. “The Children’s 
Year” has been translated into several 
languages. At this period, too, a collected 
edition of Mary Howitt’s ballad poetry 
was published, the poetry by which prob- 
ably she will have gained her most perma- 
nent hold upon the mind of the public. 
Allan Cunningham, in his “ Biographical 
and Critical History of the Literature of 
the Last Fifty Years,” wrote: “ Mary 
Howitt has shown herself mistress of every 
string of the minstrel’s lyre, save that 
which sounds of broil and bloodshed. 
There is more of the old ballad simplicity 
in her compositions than can be found in 
the strains of any living poet besides.” 
And yet this particular volume, which 
traverses a wide range of life, and throbs 
throughout with a strong humanity, is full 
of imagination and fancy. 

In 1846 the Howitts availed themselves 
of an opportunity which appeared to prom- 
ise a useful sphere of congenial labor in 
the establishment of a journal devoted to 
literature and social progress, entitled 
The People’s Fournal. A series of un- 
fortunate events, however, soon brought 
their connection with this journal to an 
end, and a periodical (Howzt?’s Fournal) 
of a similar character, started by them- 
selves, failing to repair the losses which 
the first enterprise had entailed upon them, 
they returned, after a couple of years, to 
the less anxious pursuits of general litera- 
ture. Among the more popular books 
produced at this time may be mentioned 
“The Year-Book of the Country,” by 
William Howitt, and by Mary Howitt a 
pleasant country story in one volume called 
“ The Heir of Wast Wayland,” published 
in a one-shilling series. 

In 1852, upon the discovery of the gold- 
fields, Mr. Howitt paid a visit to Australia, 
Various causes led to this expedition. 
The following two years formed a chapter 
of considerable adventure in his life, and 
were productive of much useful result. 
Through a younger brother, long settled as 
a physician in Melbourne, he possessed 
many facilities for acquiring information 
which are not accessible to the ordinary 
traveller. Accompanied by his two sons, 
a nephew, and friends, provided with good 
horses and well-armed, he visited the va- 
rious “diggings” in succession, and en- 
countered many perils both by night and 
day. No signal misfortune, however, be- 
fell the party, with the exception of the 
serious illness of William Howitt, occa- 
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sioned by camping out in an unhealthy 
locality. This illness, humanly speaking, 
must have proved fatal but. for the provi- 
dential kindness of a wealthy “ squatter,” 
who removed the sick and apparently dying 
traveller to the comforts of his healthy 
station, where he speedily recovered. 

In December, 1854, Mr. Howitt, accom- 
panied by his youngest son, again set foot 
in England. The eldest son, Alfred, re- 
mained in the colony, where he has since 
distinguished himself as an explorer, hav- 
ing been sent out by the Royal Society of 
Victoria, in 1861, as leader of the party 
despatched in quest of the missing expe- 
dition of Messrs. Burke and Wills. Alfred 
W. Howitt was fortunate enough to dis- 
cover and save the last survivor of that 
ill-starred company, and he interred the 
remains of the brave but unfortunate ex- 
plorers in the wilderness on the spot where 
they were found. Upona second expedi- 
tion, he brought their remains back to 
Melbourne to be there honored bya public 
interment. Alfred Howitt has been,suc- 
cessfully employed in other undertakings 
by the government in the colony of Vic- 
toria, and has also distinguished himself 
by his scientific attainments. 

William Howitt embodied the knowledge 

ained by him during his two. years’ life 
in Australia. in several valuable works. 
“Land, Labor, and Gold” treated of sub- 
jects of great practical moment. “ A Boy’s 
Adventures in the Wilds of Australia” 
gave vivid coloring to the scenes and in- 
cidents of colonial life, which were still 
more fully portrayed in “ Tallengetta, the 
Squatter’s Home ;” while somewhat later 
appeared “A History of the Discovery 
and Exploration of Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand.” This last-named work, 
written con amore through its author’s per- 
sonal sympathy with exploration, contains 
in its concluding pages a touching, yet 
manly, memorial of the death of his young- 
est son, Herbert Charlton Howitt, also a 
dauntless explorer, and who, with two of 
his party, whilst engaged upon an arduous 
undertaking, was drowned in Lake Brun- 
ner, New Zealand, in June, 1863. 

During the absence of her husband and 
sons in Australia, Mary Howitt took up 
her residence with her two daughters ina 
picturesque cottage near Highgate, known 
for many years asa “the Hermitage.” 
Assisted by her eldest daughter —at that 
time beoming favorably known to the pub- 
lic in the combined character of author 
and artist — Mary Howitt saw through the 
press various works committed to her 
charge by her husband during his absence. 
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During this time also she compiled “A 
History of the United States of Ameri- 
ca,” and translated Frederika Bremer’s 
“ Homes of the New World,” which was 
shortly afterwards followed by the travels 
of this lady in other countries. 

After the return of Mr. Howitt from 
Australia, he and his family continued to 
reside at Highgate for some years. He 
was at this period engaged on a “ Popular 
History of England,” a work which ex- 
tended to five large volumes, and is now 
in its seventh edition. It was sold orig- 
inally in weekly numbers, and reached a 
circulation of one hundred thousand copies. 
In 1863 appeared a work of a different 
class, illustrative of the social and political 
state of England half a century ago, en- 
titled “ The Man of the People.” In 1864 
he produced his “ History of the Super- 
natural,” a work of varied research, which, 
however, while expressing conscientious 
conclusions, brings us upon controverted 
ground, where we cannot follow him with 
approval. 

From Highgate Mr. and Mrs. Howitt 
removed to the neighborhood of Esher, in 
Surrey, some fifteen miles from London, a 
neighborhood charming in itself, and en- 
deared to them by the memory of their 
former residence there, some five-and- 
twenty years earlier. The love of the 
country, so conspicuous in their writings, 
has always more or less influenced them 
in the choice of a residence, and though 
for many _— residing in the immediate 
vicinity of the metropolis, they always gave 
a certain picturesqueness to their various 
homes, and surrounded themselves with 
greenery, flowers, trees, and a garden of 
more or less extent, and commanding some 
near outlet into the fields. Their cottage 
at Esher, called “the Orchard,” amply 
gratified their taste both within and with- 
out. Here William Howitt completed a 
work which, requiring much research, 
more or less occupied him for two or 
three years, “The Northern Heights of 
London,” and which may be regarded 
as a third volume of his “Visits to Re- 
markable Places.” Long a resident at 
Highgate, and daily taking his walks 
amidst the sites of historical and antiqua- 
rian interest, which are thickly scattered 
within the range of Hampstead and High- 
gate, he had worked con amore on his task, 
and produced a volume which was warmly 
welcomed as a very storehouse of anec- 
dote and fact. At “the Orchard” Mary 
Howitt composed a series of simple, pop- 
ular ballads, full of pathos and religious 
tenderness, adapted to touch the hearts of 
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the laboring poor. They appeared in a 
periodical of wide circulation, and have 
not yet been collected into a volume. It 
is impossible within the limits of our 
space to chronicle all the work that has 
come from these industrious pens; but 
we must not omit to mention what is, per- 
haps, the most carefully elaborated of all 
Mrs. Howitt’s prose works of imagina- 
tion, “ The Cost of Caergwyn,” the scene 
of which is laid in Wales. This volume, 
published in 1864, the result of several 
summers spent in north Wales, where 
she carefully noted down her observations 
on the scenery and people, and where she 
had studied with exceeding interest the 
legends, manners, and customs of the 
principality, contains probably the most 
highly finished pictures of human charac- 
ter and natural scenery which have pro- 
ceeded from her pen. 

In 1865 her Majesty granted William 
Howitt a pension from the civil list in ac- 
knowledgment of his and his wife’s long 
and valuable literary services. 

We have a pleasant autobiographic 
glimpse of the manner in which the energy 
requisite for these labors has been sus- 
tained in a little paper written by him 
fourteen years ago, and called “ The Four 
Famous Doctors.” It is addressed to the 
working classes, and advocates temper- 
ance, not of necessity in the form of total 
abstinence, but as an essential of life. 
Repudiating the idea that a literary man, 
“sitting in comfort and merely driving his 
quill,” is incompetent to judge, “for my 
part,” he says, “seeing the victims [of 
“society” and late hours} daily falling 
around me, I have preferred the enjoy- 
ment of a sound mind in a.sound body, 
the blessings of a quiet, domestic life, and 
amore restricted but not less enjoyable 
circle. I am now fast approaching my 
seventieth year. [Mr. Howitt is now more 
than eighty.] I cannot, indeed, say that I 
have reached this period, active and vig- 
orous as I am, without the assistance of 
doctors. I have had the constant attend- 
ance of these four famous ones — TEM- 
PERANCE, EXERCISE, GOOD AIR, and 
GOOD HouRS. And now a word on work. 
Often, in earlier years, I labored with my 
pen sixteen hoursa day. I never omit 
walking three or four clio, or more, in all 
weathers. I work hardin my garden, and 
could tire down a tolerable man at that 
kind of thing. During my two years’ 
travel in Australia, when about sixty, I 
walked, often under a burning sun of from 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred 
and thirty degrees at noon, my twenty 
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miles a day for days and weeks together ; 
worked at digging gold in great heat and 
against young, active men my twelve 
hours a day, sometimes standing in a 
track. I waded through rivers —for nei- 
ther man nor nature had made many 
bridges — and let my clothes dry upon my 
back; washed my own linen, made and 
baked my own bread, slept constantly under 
the forest tree; and, through it all, was 
hearty as aroach. And howdid I manage 
all this, not only with ease, but with enjoy- 
ment? Simply because I avoided spiritu- 
ous liquors as I would avoid the poison of 
an asp.” 

The Howitts did not, however, long 
remain stationary at Esher. During the 
last fifteen years of their industrious 
lives, frequently experiencing a neces- 
sity for change of scene and objects 
of thought, they had been accustomed to 
pass the+summer or autumn months in 
some beautiful country place, taking their 
literary work with them. Sometimes their 
place of sojourn would be Wales, or the 
Isle of Wight, the Cotswold Hills, in 
Gloucestershire, or the Peak of Derby- 
shire; sometimes, even, their summer 
rambles would extend into France, Ger- 
many, or Switzerland. Much interesting 
material for literary work was frequently 
discovered by them in these pleasant 
places. The spring of 1870 saw William 
and Mary Howitt once more set forth for 
a summer’s sojourn in Switzerland, and this 
time also for a winter’s sojournin Italy. To 
visit Italy had been a daydream of their 
lives. They were at Zurich when the first 
tidings of the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war reached them. ‘The horrors 
of this struggle called forth from William 
Howitt an indignant protest against the in- 
human cruelties and madness of war, which 
shaped itself into a blank-verse poem, 
entitled, “The Mad War-Planet.” This 
poem, giving its title to the volume, was 
printed with several shorter poems, also 
composed amidst the Alps, and published 
in the spring of 1871. Even those who 
cannot accept all its views will do justice 
to its fervid eloquence, and its pathetic 
sympathy both with suffering in man and 
with beauty in nature. We cannot better 
indicate its general scope than by the fol- 
lowing extract, which depicts too truly the 
state of “Christian” Europe for years 
past :— 

MODERN WARFARE. 
If kings and ministers of state would labor 
A thousandth part as much to foster peace 
As they do to make war. If they would spend 
A hundred millionth part of the vast wealth 
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That they have spent on war, in checking war. 

If they had been as zealous to avoid 

Subject of discord and the guilt of blood, 

As they have been to challenge, rob, and slay. 

If people styling themselves pious and wise, 

Had — their governments, as was their 

uty, 

To pick = quarrels, wound no neighbor state ; 

In spleen ’gainst kings, lay waste with mur- 
derous troops 

No lands of innocent peasants ; if the priests, 

Naming themselves as Christ’s, had dared to 


preac 
The very words of Christ. If learned scribes 
Had not, in fine and milk-and-water phrase, 
Said war was bad, and peace was very good, 
But, in the tone of bold and genuine wisdom, 
Had branded war as treason unto God, 
And devil-work by gospel law condemned. 
Had gentle woman, oracle of home, 
The priestess of the heart, the fashioner 
Of all men in soft childhood’s plastic years, 
And youth's unfolding ; had she, unseduced 
By fictions of the hells, by talk of glory, 
Which is the glory only of the realms 
Of nethermost strife and malice : 
Unseduced by pleas of patriotism 
And lust of social honor, had she taught 
That the true bravery is to curb our wills ; 
That truest honor lies in love of neighbors ; 
That truest wisdom lies in force of reason, 
And eloquence of purpose to smooth out 
Causes of difference ; and religious work 
To reconcile, and pacify, and bless ; 
That mutual slaughter is the act of fools, 
And they who practise it are mad, or worse, 
And should be stamped with the world’s in- 
famy. 
In one niet word, had there been Christian 
nations, 
Not names alone ; and man, indeed, been bent 
To do Christ’s will, and bear the cross he 


ore, 

Love unto death, and death unto ourselves 
Rather than murder, — war had long ago 
Become a ghastly legend like the tale 
Of cannibal orgies in dark lands abhorred. 

But we are not so blest in all our pride 
Of knowledge and virtue. The old madness 

still 

Is terrible in our blood ; and hence we stand 
Nation in face of nation, highly Christian, 
Yet most intent on murder. Hosts immense 
Are held in every land termed civilized 
Ready for instant slaughter, ready armed 
With instruments of death and desolation 
Such as the pagan nations never knew. 
Tools and machines of a capacity for crime 
And massacre stupendous and infernal, 
A million-devilled power. A power that art, 
And chemic science, and the giant strengths 
Of fire and steam, intended for the good 
And ornament of life, but seized by death, 
And wielded by the maniac rage of man, 
Is driven forth to lay whole kingdoms waste ; 
To knock down cities, and destroy all works 
Of beauty and of pleasance ; to sweep files 
Of human creatures at one blast from life, 
As so much worthless carrion. So we stand, 
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But this is little. These vast hosts of car- 

nage 

Are but a fragment of our monstrous life, 

Now every man is disciplined to war ; 

And at the call of some fanatic king, 

Starts up at once and grimly stands enmassed, 

Shoulder to shoulder, one vast merciless horde, 

A body mechanized to organic power, 

a the same prompt and accurate 
skill, 

The same remorseless stress as hammer and 


wheel, 
As crank and cylinder, beneath one will. 


In October of that year the Howitts 
crossed the Alps, and soon found them- 
selves at home amidst Italian sights and 
sounds, at Bellagio, on the banks of the 
beautiful Lake of Como. Their enjoy- 
met of Italy, so rich in historical and poet- 
ical associations, in beauty, both of nature 
and art, more than realized their expecta- 
tions. In Rome they passed the memora- 
ble winter of 1870, watching with deep 
interest the startling changes which 
marked the dawn of the new era in which 
“the Eternal City” became the capital of 
united Italy. The author of the “ History 
of Priestcraft,” it may be supposed, would 
warmly sympathize with the Italian Liber- 
als, and watch with peculiar interest the 
totterings of the papal power, the down- 
fall of which, in his book, written in early 
manhood, he anticipated, little imagining 
that he himself should, in Rome, be an 
eye-witness of the “ beginning of the end.” 
The great events in Italian history of 
which he and his wife were witness have 
many of them been described in the pages 
of this magazine by Mrs. Howitt. 

In 1873 William Howitt published a 
translation from the Italian of a work en- 
titled “ The Religion of Rome, described 
bya Roman.” During the quiet of his 
summer sojourn in the Tyrol, at the re- 
quest of his children, he has also written 
the recollections of his life, which natu- 
rally contain many facts and memories of 
interest. We believe that he has this 
year, as his summer’s occupation, resumed 
the completion of a work which he has 
long had in progress, “ George Fox and 
his Friends,” and which he believes will 
constitute a history of the rise of Quaker- 
ism on a new plan. We also understand 
that he has been revising his “ Popular 
History of Priestcraft,” in contemplation 
of areissue of this work ina more per- 
fected form at some future day. The 
Howitts up to the present-period have 
continued to reside during the winter in 
Rome, and have passed their summers in 
the Austrian Tyrol. 

During his residence in Rome, Mr. 
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Howitt has strenuously exerted himself 
to forward the cultivation in Italy —and 
especially on the Roman Campagna — of 
the Eucalyptus globulus, the gum-tree of 
Australia, celebrated for its valuable pow- 
er of destroying the malarious element in 
any atmosphere where it grows. Nor has 
he been less zealous in his endeavors to 
promote the establishment in that city of 
a society for the protection of animals, 
which laudable object he has happily seen 
accomplished. 

It has frequently been supposed by 
those who were personally unacquainted 
with the subjects of this memoir that, hav- 
ing been born members of the Societ 
of Friends, they wore the dress and ef 
hered to the formalities of that admirable, 
but peculiar, religious body. This is not 
however, the case. Early in the course 
of their married life, William and Mary 
Howitt ceased to wear the distinguishing 
oh of the Friends, and to conform to 
their other external peculiarities, and later 
in life they “ withdrew from membership ” 
with the society. But to the spirit of the 
writings and lives of the “early Friends,” 
they have always remained warmly at- 
tached. One of the Society of Friends, 
for many years intimately acquainted with 
them, thus writes: “The pure, genial 
atmosphere of their household ; their kind- 
ly welcome to their ever-hospitable home ; 
their literary work uniformly laid aside for 
family intercourse as evening drew in; 
William Howitt’s personal attention to 
their attractive garden; their active, yet 
temperate manner of life; their kind con- 
sideration towards animals; Mary How- 
itt’s eminent practicality as a tenderly 
loving and devoted wife and mother — her 

entle influence shed ever around her, 

felt even by the little children as she 
passes them in the street —these, and 
many other most lovable traits, live in the 
memories of the friends of William and 
Mary Howitt, as ever fresh and refreshing 
realities.” 

We present our readers, in conclusion, 
with a little poem recently written by Mrs. 
Howitt, the simple pathos of which may 
serve to illustrate her sympathy with the 
poorer classes : — 

In SEVEN DIALs. 
Up an alley of Seven Dials, 

Mid the dirt, and the noise, and the crowd, 
Went a poor crippled child upon crutches, 

Alone, yet crying aloud. 


“ And why are you crying,” I asked her, 
“ Alone mid the crowd of the place ?”’ 

In a moment was silenced her weeping ; 
She paused and looked into my face. 
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“All the scholars are gone up to Hampstead, 
They set off this morning at seven ; 

The vans were so lovely with ribbons, 
And I know that Hampstead is heaven !” 


“Nay, Hampstead is nothing but London 
Just pushed out into the green; 

How can it be heaven, where God is, 
And never came sorrow nor sin?” 


Her pale face grew radiant in beauty 
As steadfastly thus she replied, 
“T know it is heaven, for my mother 
Went to Hampstead the day that she died. 


“She went with a neighbor ; they wrapped her 
In blankets because she was ill, 

And so weak and so dazed with the noises, 
And pining for where it was still. 


“ She came back at evening, towards sunset ; 
And Hampstead was heaven, she said, 

Where the blackbirds were singing like angels, 
And the blue sky all overhead. 


“She died before midnight, and whispered 
Just when she was passing away, 

‘I bless thee, my Lord, for the foretaste 
Thou hast given me of heaven to-day !’ 


“So I know that Hampstead is heaven, 
And I’m pining like her to be there, 

Where the women are kind to the children, 
And the men do not get drunk and swear, 


“ But my breath is so short, and I tremble — 
My legs are so weak — when I run ; 

Now I’m going to the end of the alley, 
Where it’s quiet, to stand in the sun!” 





From The European Mail. 
A FEMALE DETECTIVE. 


A STRANGE, not to say sinister, charac- 
ter has recently passed away from amon 
the dark dens of crime, which she haunte 
with unflinching persistence. This ex- 
traordinary woman was as peculiar in her 
appearance as in the nature of her avoca- 
tions. Short, thick-set, with the arms of a 
prize-fighter, and features which might 
perhaps be compared with those of a bull- 
dog, but certainly bore no resemblance to 
the ordinary countenance of “ gentle wom- 
en,” this creature could not fail to inspire 
a sense of repugnance to those even who 
were disposed to admire her courage and 
acknowledge the utility of the services 
she rendered. There are but few per- 
sons, however, who were ever acquainted 
with the secret of her life. In Blackfriars 
there lives an artisan, much respected by 
his neighbors, whose voice is not without 
influence at election times, but who is 
also notorious for his republican, not te 
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Say revolutionary, views. Some years ago 
his children and wife were seized with 
scarlet fever. Helpless and alone, with all 
his family dangerously ill, the father rushed 
wildly about for assistance, and when the 
woman, whose appearance has been but 
faintly described, came forward and offered 
her services as a sick-nurse, he at once 
accepted herhelp. She was known in the 
neighborhood as an experienced nurse, 
and had often been recommended to poor 
patients by the parish doctor. The nurse 
subsequently confessed her real character. 
In a word she was a police detective. 
Nursing was but a pretext; it was an ex- 
cellent excuse for gaining admittance into 
suspected households, and doubtless the 
police had their eye on this republican. 
The female detective in question was not, 
as a rule, employed on political missions. 
Her chief duty was to discover criminals, 
and those of the lowest and most dan- 
gerous type. For this purpose her ap- 
pearance was more an advantage than 
otherwise. No oath was too loud, blas- 
phemous, or coarse for her to utter; there 
was no vulgar turn of speech that she 
ignored, and she was ever ready to greet 
the most revolting jokes with the heartiest 
laughter. Placing herself in relation with 


the parish doctor, she volunteered to nurse 


those families whose honesty was sus- 
pected by the authorities. As a nurse 
she disarmed all suspicion, and did not 
fail to take careful note of all she heard. 
Her manners were also apparently so 
loose and low that but little restraint was 
observed in her presence, and her reports 
forwarded to Scotland Yard were thus 
rendered all the more valuable. As a 
monthly nurse she welcomed into the 
world the children of notorious criminals 
who were ultimately destined to become 
her prey, while as a sick-nurse she ex 
tracted from her half-unconscious and 


debilitated fever patients the confession 


of some dark deed, and hints as to the 
whereabouts of confederates in crime. 
Such was the general plan of action ob- 
served by this extraordinary woman: but 
this was rather a slow process, and at 
times it was necessary to fall at ouce on 
the wrongdoer. On one occasion, for in- 
stance, the police received information that 
there was a gang of false-emoney makers 
in a certain street; but notwithstanding 
every effort they were unable to ascertain 
in which house the cviners worked. The 
services of the female detective were 
thereupon requisitioned, and she was de- 
spatched to the street in question to see 
what could be done. After walking up 
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and down a little while she noticed a child 
come out of one of the houses, whose face 
indicated a kind disposition. Seizing has- 
tily this opportunity the detective feigned 
illness, and begged to be taken indoors for 
a moment, orgetful of her parent’s 
warning, the child, in her excitement, see- 
ing nothing but a woman apparently in 
great agony, at once, and without giving 
alarm, admitted the detective into the 
house. The sudden entrance thus obtained 
enabled the detective to hear the metallic 
sounds proceeding from the coiners’ work- 
shop before the latter were aware that any 
stranger was in the house. They were 
not long in discovering their danger. 
Before the detective had time to leave the 
premises the chief of the gang rushed up 
from the cellar, where he was at work, 
and, in his fury, hurled a ladle full of molt- 
en lead at her head. Fortunately the 
poke bonnet that she wore saved her life ; 
the burns she received were not fatal, 
though they destroyed her hair and its 
roots. The police arrived in time, on 
hearing the alarm, to arrest eighteen 
coiners. The chief, who was first aware 
of the surprise, was able to escape, but he 
was subsequently captured in France, and 
there sentenced to eighteen years’ servi- 
tude in the galleys. It might have been 
imagined that if anything could make a 
woman abandon her particular calling it 
would be the loss of her hair; but with 
the detective it only increased her love of 
what she called the sport. She considered 
that it would now be more easy for her 
to dress as a boy, and in this, ber favorite 
guise, she penetrated many a thieves’ den. 
On one occasion, however, she was dis- 
covered. A brawny thief asked her to 
speak —that is to say, to give the pass- 
words and to use certain slang expressions 
known only to the particular gang whom 
she was spying. This she was unable to 
do. The thief then inquired whether any 
one had seen her enter the house, and, on 
her answering in the negative, coolly in- 
formed her that she would never be seen 
to go out again. This was the signal for 
execution, and after brandishing an iron 
bar, he struck a terrible blow at the detec- 
tive’s head. She had just time, however, 
to dash her hand through a window-pane 
and spring a rattle, and the police stationed 
outside rushed in to the rescue. They 
found the detective lying insensible on the 
floor, with her skull fractured, and it has 
been her boast that this adventure cost 
her fourteen small pieces of bone extracted 
from the wound. Still undaunted, and so 





long as health lasted, the detective con- 
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tinued on the scent, encountering adven- 
tures on every step, always in danger, 
often indulging in hand-to-hand fights, and 
selecting indiscriminately for her foes both 
men and women, proving on either her 
skill in the “art of self-defence.” She 
constantly received subsidies from Scot- 
land Yard, and was armed with the magic 
whistle, rattle, and number, given her by 
the authorities, and which insured the 
assistance of every policeman, stranger or 
not, whose services she might find it 
necessary to call for. Sickness ‘at last 
subdued this turbulent spirit, and the 
thieves on the Surrey side need no longer 
fear the visits of the female detective. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE MENNONITE COMMUNISTS. 


AN interesting account of the Mernon- 
ites in Manitoba is given by the Winnz- 
peg Standard. The Mennonite reserva- 
tion, east of the Red River and about 
twenty-five miles south-east of Winnipeg, 
is now as well populated as any district of 
the province of Manitoba, and the most 
recent immigration has been directed toa 
reservation of seventeen townships ad- 
joining the frontier and extending west of 
Red River to Pembina Mountain. The 
settlement on the reservation first men- 
tioned, called Rat River, consists of six 
hundred and fifty families, and on the 
second reservation, called Dufferin, four 
hundred and fifty families have been 

lanted. In addition thirty-three families 

ave been settled near Scratching River, 
and a late arrival of thirty-five families will 

o to Dufferin. Estimating five to a fam- 
ily, the Mennonite settlements of Manito- 
ba contain a population of 5,865, which will 
doubless increase steadily, but by no 
means with the volume of the past three 
years. There are Mennonite settlements 
in the Western States, but the land system 
there enforced does not admit of special 
reservations ; and Manitoba has thus been 
enabled to present greater inducements 
for this class of settlers, the community 
being able to organize itself according to 
its traditions, including the rural village life 
of the “ dorf,” under which groups of fam- 


THE: MENNONITE COMMUNISTS, 


throw them together and form a village or 
dorf. Through these villages a street two 
chains wide is laid, and the plot divided 
into half-acre lots, with assignments for 
church, school, or other public use. A 
tract most suitable for tillage is then 
selected in a block, which is enclosed, and 
within which each head of a family culti- 
vates his allotment. A hay meadow, held 
also in severalty, is chosen, and the re- 
mainder of the consolidated homesteads is 
used as a range for cattle and other ani- 
mals, which are attended by a herdsman, 
who is paid by the dorf. The village lots 
and other subdivisions are distributed by 
lot. The houses are comfortably heated 
by central brick ovens. Each family has 
a yoke of oxen, two cows, and poultry. 
The pig is not wanting, and there are five 
hundred sheep and one hundred and fifty 
horses onthe Rat River reservation. The 
municipal government is a simple democ- 
racy. The heads of families annually 
select a mayor or reeve, who is the chief 
executive officer. Over the whole commu- 
nity is a president or elder, elected for five 
years, and who with the mayor of the dorfs 
forms a court for the final adjustment of 
all disputes and the enactment of all nec- 
essary ordinances. The president may act 
in all matters relating to a separate village 
in concurrence with the mayor of such vil- 
lage. The church organization is quite 
distinct from the civil administration. 
The people elect a clergyman in each 
dorf and a bishop to preside over the com- 
munity for periods of five years. They 
receive no stipends. The teachers of the 
schools — one held in each village —are 
chosen by the people, but are paid a mod- 
est salary. Marriages are free and usu- 
ally contracted eariy, the young couples 
often remaining with the more prosperous 
of the parents for a year or two. An ad- 
mirable system of mutual insurance 
against fire prevails under a board of direc- 
tors elected by the whole community. 
The insured are not restricted in amount, 
but contribute Jo rad in case of any loss. 
The mayor of a dorf, with two assistants, 
constitutes an orphan court for the distri- 
bution of estates and the custody of the 
funds of orphans, for which the property 
of every village is liable, deducting from 
the orphan fund whatever contributions for 
the relief of the few destitute orphans may 





ilies take their homesteads separately, but 





be found necessary. 








